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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








BALANCE 


I sometimes tell my students that there 
seems to be no more important word in the 
English language than the word balance. 
This would appear to be a particularly 
appropriate word for school superinten- 
dents and supervisors to keep in mind. 
A little reflection will show its importance. 


When we teach by the project method 
shall we let pupils select their own projects 
and be the sole judge as to what they engage 
in or shall the teacher hand the project 
out to the pupils so that the only choice 
he has is to accept? There are those who 
believe the former and as a result would 
allow the pupil to go from one thing to 
another without giving serious thought to 
anything. In fact the Montessori method 
comes dangerously near this. Others have 
no faith in the judgment of childhood and 
so expect to tell him from the start what 
his projects are to be. Which is the better 
method? The answer is neither. Both 
are carried to the extreme and leave out 
the principle of balance. 


Shall we allow the pupils in our school a 
chance for extreme freedom and initiative 
or shall we insist on the “pin drop theory?” 
Some believe in allowing the utmost free- 
dom and if one were to visit their class- 
rooms, he would suspect that pandimonium 
had broken loose. Most of the pupils will 
not be working at all and the situation will 
be such that those who want to work, can’t. 
With the “‘pin drop theory”’ teacher, every- 
thing is stereotyped and formal. In such 
a school, communication, mutual helpful- 
ness, and social development seem to all 
be placed in the category of crime. Which 
of these two methods is the better? The 
answer is neither. Both have been carried 
to extreme and ignored the principle of 
balance. 


How much coercion shall we have in 
school? ‘‘None,”’ answers one, ‘‘I believe 
in the doctrine of interest. Let pupils do 


what they want to for they are interested 
or they would not want to do it.’’ The 
writer recalls a certain superintendent who 
was inoculated with such a soft pedagogic 


doctrine. His tenure in that school was 
suddenly terminated when some of the 
youngsters -became interested in cutting 
down some fine shade trees in a neighbor’s 
yard and carried out their interests. How 
much coercion should we use? ‘A great 
deal,’ answers a second. “I believe in 
telling my pupils what they are to do and I 
never fail to see that they do it. I never 
let an exception occur and the result is they 
never question what I tell them.”” Which 
of these two methods is the better? 
Neither, for both are equally bad. The 
school that is run on coercion is a failure 
and he who would never check the interests 
of a child is doomed for the same fate. | 
agree with Kilpatrick that it is far better 
to get a child to want to do what he does 
than to let him do what he always wants. 
I also believe we have not yet reached the 
time when we can always get him to want 
to do what he should do without some 
coercion. We have to weigh all the 
factors and utilize our principle of balance. 


What per cent of school support should 
be assumed by the State and what per cent 
by the local community? Ask the people 
in Delaware and they will tell you the 
state should furnish 100 per-cent of the 
money. Ask many other people and they 
will tell you that each local school should 
have absolute freedom to work out its own 
salvation. When all factors in the situa- 
tion are weighed, neither of these seems to 
be the best method that could be devised. 
Somewhere between these extremes there 
is a ratio that gives the optimum efficiency. 
This ratio is that which gives the proper 
balance. 


Shall a superintendent of a school be a 
dictator with his faculty or employ the 
principle of co-operation. Most of us 
would say the latter. If carried to the ex- 
treme however, so that each teacher has 
absolute freedom with no_ controlling 
element from above, individual freedom or 
freedom from control may prove equally 
as bad or worse than a dictator that knows 
where he is going and insists on his faculty 
going along. Neither of these is the best 
method. The principle of balance will 
need to be applied. 
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Should a teacher in a local community 
teach a Sunday school class, be president 
of the art club, lead the choir, be secretary 
of the parent-teacher association, and so on 
ad infinitum? Some of us believe that the 
most important work she can do is the 
thing she was hired to do, teach school. 
No amount of social activities in the com- 
munity can or should take the place of 
good teaching. The “shut in” type of 
teacher however, who never sees outside 
of the school building and who makes no 
attempt to acquaint herself with her com- 
munity or to know what is going on, is 
headed for the rocks just as surely as she 
who makes good teaching second in impor- 
tance. Both are equally bad. The teacher 
who would succeed must keep a balanced 
performance. 


We might go on and make the applica- 
tion of the principle of balance to hundreds 
of situations in life but the few given above 
are doubtless sufficient. The purpose is to 
call the attention of the superintendents 
in Kentucky to that which they doubtless 
already know, namely, that any superin- 
tendent, supervisor or teacher can carry 
almost any method, device or system to 
the extreme, and it will become bad. 


BEAT THIS MEASURE 


Efforts are being made to put through 
the General Assembly a measure repealing 
the present county school board law and 
substitute for it a statute providing that 
the county superintendent be elected by 
popular vote instead of by the school board 
asat present. Educators all over the State 
are fighting the measure and this morning 
the faculty of Western Teachers’ College 
joined in the crusade against any bill that 
would change the present statute. 


According to opponents of the measure 
that will be brought up during the present 
General Assembly session, the proposed law 
would take the office of county school 
superintendent into politics with the result 
that many inefficient men would be elected 
merely because they were Republican or 
Democrat as the case might be. One does 


not have to be a member of one of the 
faculties of a Kentucky school to see the 
harmful effects of such a law. Many 
Republicans who deserved to be county 
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school superintendents on the strength of 
their knowledge of schools and school needs, 
would be beaten by Democrats who would 
not know what it was all about when they 
got into office. And many Democrats, 
likewise would be defeated when it would 
have been better for the educational needs 
of their counties to have elected them. 


Party lines can be drawn too closely and 
this is one instance where this would be 
true. At present the county school boards 
are bi-partisan and that is'as far as politics 
should go in educational matters. They 
elect county school superintendents upon 
their merits, for since there are an equal 
number of board members affiliated with 
the two major parties, there can be no 
Republican elected without having 
obtained some Democrat votes and vice 
versa.—Park City Daily News. 


NEITHER DEMOCRATIC NOR 
SCIENTIFIC 


The public schools are our Nation’s 
greatest guaranty of equal opportunity in 
adult life. To treat all children alike, once 
our dogma in school management, is to do 
the opposite of the right thing. Modern 
biology and psychology have shown us that 
young people are individuals, each one 
different from the other in degree and 
quality of power. There is no more un- 
democratic doctrine than to treat them 
all alike. Treat them all differently would 
be nearer right. But the difference of 
treatment should be based on a realistic 
and, if possible, scientific knowledge of 
what their mental differences are. There 
is nothing undemocratic about psycho- 
logical or achievement tests or subdivision 
of classes into sections differently speeded 
or specialized. They are essential methods 
in giving each child’s personality a chance 
to get as near 100 per cent development 
of that heredity which God and his ances- 
tors gave him.—Journal National Educa- 
tion Association. 








Supervision 
Jay W. Fay, 
Director of Music, Loutsville Public Schools 


An astonishingly rapid change in educa- 
tional theory and practice has taken place 
within the last two or three decades. In the 
ancient world and throughout the middle 
ages society made tentative efforts to solve 
the problems of the conservation of the 
knowledge and experience of past genera- 
tions and the preparation of the newly ar- 
rived actors on the scene to play their part 
in the drama of life. Modern educational 
thought begins to dawn with Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi and Herbart and the school 
begins to glow with a new light. But after 
struggling through the dreary and inter- 
minable record of the slow progress until 
late in the Nineteenth Century, the most 
striking impression of the student of educa- 
tion is the enormous acceleration of the 
last few years. New and unprecedented 
conditions, novel and drastic changes in the 
philosophy of education and practice in the 
schoolroom, formidable problems of admin- 
istration, intelligence testing, scientific 
measurement of the results of teaching, 
provision for individual differences, system- 
atic supervision—the new wine has burst 
the old bottles and there is pandemonium 
in the household. One of the recent 
phenomena is the rise, complication, failure 
and reorganization of supervision. 


Like administration, supervision exists 
where there is more than one room in a 
school system. It is conceivable that ina 
small community supporting a one-room 
school, administration would be undiffer- 
entiated from teaching, and supervision 
non-existent. But the moment a second 
room and a second teacher appears, needs 
for adjustment arise and both administra- 
tive and supervisory problems clamor for 
solution. These needs and these problems 
grow in complexity with the size of the 
school system until the city rivals the 
business corporation in the magnitude and 
differentiation of its school administrative 
and supervisory departments. 


Supervision may be defined as “all 
positive 


means consciously employed 


directly or indirectly to improve teaching 
practice’’ (Withers). It evolved out of 
inspection, which Suzallo has traced back 
to 1753, increasing in importance with the 
creation of the City Superintendent (Buf- 
falo and Louisville, 1837) and in turn, the 
Elementary School Principal, the High 
School Principal and the Special Subject 
Supervisor. It reached its height with the 
absorption of most of the supervisory duties 
of the building principal by the special 
supervisor and with an inevitable reaction 
in favor of the principal. Two factors were 
at work. There was more and more evident 
a feeling that the principal was becoming 
a glorified clerk, and that he should have 
more responsibility for the methods and 
outcomes of instruction in his school. At 
the same time the public awakening to the 
enormous and rapidly mounting cost of 
public instruction challenged the special 
subject supervisor to justify his existence 
and defend the expense of maintaining 
him. The reaction has culminated in an 
intensive study of supervision and a 
drastic reorganization of many of our lead- 
ing school systems together with a new 
definition and limitation of the supervisory 
function. 


The literature of supervision has multi- 
plied rapidly. The Readers Guide to Period- 
ical Literature for the years 1910 to 1914 
listed only nine articles on the subject 
(Scott, Educational Supervision). In 1926 
Dean Withers of New York University 
published an ‘‘Outline of Systematic Super- 
vision” containing a bibliography of over 
four hundred articles and books. About 
the same time Anderson, Barr and Bush 
brought out some illuminating case studies 
in “Visiting the Teacher at Work’”’ (Apple- 
ton), and Barr and Burton published a new 
book, “The Supervision of Instruction,’ 
to supplement and extend the already well 
known treatise of Burton on ‘Supervision 
and the Improvement of Teaching’’ (both 
Appleton). The University of Wisconsin 
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in its Research Bulletin No. 7 on the 
“Duties and Functions of Instructional 
Supervisors” (Barr) and Barr’s ‘“‘Elemen- 
tary School Standards for the Improve- 
ment of Teaching’ presented scientific 
studies of the subject and motivated signifi- 
cant changes in several leading systems, 
including Detroit, whose policies were 
outlined by Spain in a brief, classic article 
on Supervision in the Journal of Elementary 
Education. 


To bring things nearer home, Superin 
tendent B. W. Hartley of Louisville pub- 
lished in the Fifteenth Report of the Board 
of Education the following statement which 
expresses in a very few words the most 
advanced views on supervision and states 
tersely the present policy of the Louisville 
schools: 


“Over a long period of years the admin- 
istration and supervision of our system has 
developed into a cumbrous machine. The 
allocations, functions, and responsibilities 
that sufficed ten years ago were not ade- 
quate for a system that had increased 
almost one hundred per cent. The admin- 
istrative and supervisory staff was made 
up of twenty-four people including super- 
intendents and special supervisors. From 
the point of view of the administration, 
these individuals were all exercising over- 
lapping authority. From the point of view 
of the principals, initiative was limited by 
responsibility to so many officers. To 
correct this situation a new policy has been 
put in force. All administrative authority 
is placed with the ‘line officers,’ that is, 
the principal of an elementary school is 
responsible to one assistant superintendent 
and the latter to the superintendent. The 
principal alone is responsible for all that 
goes on within her building. All other of- 
ficers from headquarters are ‘staff officers’ 
and their chief function, as experts, is to 
furnish help when requested by the princi- 
pal. They also carry on a continuous 
study of the curriculum and methods of 
instruction. Their findings, however, result 
in recommendations to the Superintendent. 
If these recommendations are approved 
they then become ‘administrative’ mat- 
ters and fall within the authority of the line 
officers. ”’ 


The abuses of supervision were not 
limited to the usurpation of administrative 


functions and the consequent limitation of 
the privileges and responsibilities of the 
building principal. The supervisor has 
been the target for the attacks of the teacher 
and in many cases justly so. “We have 
all seen various types of music supervisors, 
the one that bustles into the room, upsets 
the whole situation, gives the impression 
that she knows everything and the teacher 
nothing at all, and leaves behind her a 
feeling of resentment; the one that plays 
and teaches brilliantly and leaves the 
teacher discouraged; the one that observes 
within unseeing eyes, unaware of the 
difference between device, method and 
principle. We have seen the supervisor 
that finds fault with everything and looks 
for every possible flaw, the one that praises 
everything and gushes over the teacher 
and the class, and the one that sits in the 
room, solemn as an owl, and departs with- 
out a word of praise or blame. Of the last 
three, the first leaves the teacher mad, the 
second disgusted or complacent, while the 
third surrounds herself with an atmosphere 
of fear and perplexity. Does anyone of 
these do anything fo improve teaching 
service? Blessed is the supervisor that 
enters quietly, observes intelligently, ana- 
lyzes thoughtfully, praises good technique, 
suggests considerately and adroitly means 
for the improvement of teaching practice, 
demonstrates skillfully when necessary, 
and leaves the teacher glad, hopeful, loyal, 
anxious to improve herself further, and 
eager for the next visit.’’ (Extract from 
an article by the writer on ‘‘What Is Music 
Supervision,’’ Supervisor’s Service Bulletin 
Volume VI, No. 3, January, February, 
1927.) 


The workings of the new theory of super- 
vision may be illustrated by an analysis of 
the Louisville system with a more detailed 
study of a single department. While 
Louisville is the largest city in Kentucky, 
many principles will be found illustrated 
which may be applied mutatis mutandis to 
the smaller system. The human aspects 
of supervision are as applicable to the two- 
room school where one teacher supervises 
and endeavors to improve the teaching 
practice of the other as in the largest system 
where a supervisor visits scores and even 
hundreds of teachers. 


In Louisville the Superintendent is the 
supervisor-in-chief, ultimately responsible 
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for the teaching and the improvement of 
the teaching practice of about 1,200 
teachers. In the exercise of this function 
he is aided by four assistant superinten- 
dents, to one of whom are delegated the 
high schools and the bureau of measure- 
ments, to another the junior high schools 
and the seventh and eighth departmental 
grades pending the reorganization of the 
whole system on a junior high school basis, 
to another the elementary schools, and to 
the fourth the city training schools with 
responsibility for the pre-service training 
of teachers. Direct supervision is exercised 
by the seventy building principals. Special 
subject supervision is in the hands of eight 
departments: Manual Training and Home 
Economics (director and three super- 
visors), Physical Training (two  super- 
visors), Penmanship (director and one 
supervisor), Drawing (supervisor), Health 
and Safety (supervisor), Music (director 
and three supervisors), Primary Grades 
(supervisor), and Kindergartens (super- 
visor), to which may be added Nature 
Study and School Gardens (supervisor), 
Lunch Rooms (supervisor), Attendance 
(director and thirteen supervisors, and the 
bureau of research director, who is also 
assistant superintendent, two research 
assistants and one statistician). 


The building principal is responsible 
through an assistant superintendent to the 
superintendent, and in theory exercises 
sole supervision of the instruction in her 
building. In practice she is not expected 
to be a specialist in every department, and 
has the privilege of calling upon any of the 
special supervisors for expert assistance. 
If she needs no help, asks for none, and the 
special subject is well taught, the expert 
does not step in except on rare occasions 
for the purpose of diagnosis. If, as invari- 
ably happens, she is willing to call on the 
special staff, the expert renders assistance 
in his line to the extent of his ability and 
resources. In either case the responsibility 
rests squarely upon the shoulders of the 
principal. A third case remains to be con- 
sidered. If the principal thinks she needs 
no help, asks for none, and in the opinion 
of the expert the special subject is badly 
taught, he reports it to the superintendent, 
and it becomes a matter of concern to the 
primary administrative staff. Again the 
principal assumes the responsibility for 
failure as well as for success. 


The special supervisor then occupies a 
peculiar position. He makes two types of 
visit, the first on his own initiative for the 
purpose of diagnosis, and the second on the 
call of the principal for expert assistance. 
He has no administrative powers whatever, 
none over the principal for whom he is a 
friendly advisor giving help when requested 
and none over the teacher with whom he 
makes contact as a specialist at the call of 
the principal. In theory it seems that the 
supervisor exercises such a remote control 
that it cannot be effective, in practice the 
assumption by the principal of complete 
responsibility for the successful teaching 
of the special subjects has led her to invite 
and welcome the expert aid as much as or 
more than ever before, and in a totally 
different spirit. It is a profound psycho- 
logical truth that we resent what we are 
compelled to take, but that if we have a 
choice in the matter and may take it or 
leave it we accept it gladly. It is in part 
because of this sound psychological basis 
that the new organization of supervision 
has worked out so well in Louisville. The 
special supervisor is as busy as ever. The 
principal is finding new professional growth 
in the willing assumption of larger responsi- 
bilities and in her emancipation from a 
multitude of superior officers. The teacher, 
freed from the carping criticism of a long 
line of special supervisors, is learning to 
look upon them as fellow-workers with 
superior training along certain lines, often 
her inferior in others. The course of true 
supervision is running smoothly. 


It must not be supposed that the special 
supervisor sits complacently in his office, 
twiddling his thumbs and waiting patiently 
for the call of some distracted principal to 
rouse him from his lethargy. Deprived of 
administrative powers which never right- 
fully belonged to him, and by the exercise 
of which he became a disagreeable factor 
in the organization, he has all his time free 
to devote to the improvement of teaching 
practice. I can do no better than to quote 
Spain (Detroit Journal of Education, May 
1923, also in the Journal of Elementary 
Education), as to the specific functions of 
the supervisor. They are three in number: 


research, training and field work. ‘By 
research is meant the discovery and active 
experimental solution of current problems 
in subject matter, materials and methods 
of instruction, or in the administration of 
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their solutions in the classroom. Super- 
vision is the agency charged with (1) the 
maintenance of the existing levels of 
efficiency in instruction, (2) the conversa- 
tion of advances made by the individual 
teachers or other agents, and (3) the 
organization of systematic attempts to 
improve the efficiency of instruction. By 
training is meant rendering assistance to 
teachers, principals, district principals, and 
their administrative officials who attempt 
to carry out the instructional plans of the 
administration. Such assistance is given 
mainly in response to requests from the 
administrative agents concerned. By field 
work is meant the survey of the school 
system, the equipment, the means of 
instruction, the service, the personnel, the 
pupils, or any other items or details to 
ascertain how efficiently instruction is 
being given. The primary purpose of such 
visits is to familiarize supervisors through 
direct personal observation with the work- 
ings of the system as a whole and with 
conditions within particular schools.” 


Concretely the work of a special super- 
visor may be illustrated by the activities 
of the music department, of which the 
writer is director. The primary duty of 
the department is to formulate the course 
of study and keep it in a state of flux, ever 
changing to meet the needs of life, and 
continually abreast of the latest develop- 
ments in the field of school music in general. 
The course of study has been thoroughly 
rewritten after a program of research 
which followed Spain’s item for item. 


1. Existing instructional short-comings 
and defects were discovered. 


2. Suggestions for improved methods 
were sought in the work of instructional 
agents in Louisville and elsewhere. 


3. A working plan for improvement 
was formulated. 


4. The plan was worked out under 
experimental conditions in the Belknap 
school, and tentative objectives and 
standards of attainment were formulated. 


5. Specific plans for putting the new 
method into effect were written up in the 
new course of study. 


6. The plans were submitted for 


criticism, suggestions and approval to 


teachers, principals and the superintendent, 
and the new course of study was approved 
by the superintendent. 


7. The plan was put into effect, objec- 
tives were carefully determined and stand- 
ards of attainment are revised yearly after 
a quantative study of conditions. 


Teachers are placed by the proper admin- 
istrative officers, who are guided in their 
decisions by the experience of the super- 
visor, one of whose functions it is ‘‘to see 
that the teacher is so placed that her per- 
sonal and professional proficiency shall 
count for as much as possible in the right 
education of children’ (Withers). In music 
this has meant largely the selection and 
placement of a staff of special music 
teachers. I-quote again from the Fifteenth 
Report of the Board of Education of 
Louisville: 


“‘The same lack of teachers with special- 
ized training had been evident in the field 
of music. Here, too, we have inaugurated 
a policy of assigning all of the music of one 
school to one or two teachers particularly 
well qualified. Over three hundred regular 
classroom teachers have been relieved of 
the teaching of music by this same plan of 
re-arranging the program and introducing 
specialists in music.’’ The outcome of the 
plan has been the reduction of the number 
of music teachers by two-thirds, giving the 
same supervisory staff one-third the number 
of teachers to visit and making it thereby 
three times as efficient. The teachers, 
retained in music are superior teachers and 
are becoming more so by virtue of increased 
interest and enlarged practice in music 
teaching. The median quality of the 
music teaching has increased 8% and 
the median quantity 200% in three 
years. By reorganizing and functionaliz- 
ing the supervision (assigning a supervisor 
as specialist to certain grades) and by 
reducing the number of teachers to be 
visited the supervision is 10-12 times more 
effective, measuring the increase by the 
number of visits and the amount of time 
given to each teacher. 


The music department finds its greatest 
work in the training of teachers. In pre- 
service training the director has the fine 
co-operation of the City Normal School 
where he personally meets and conducts 
classes for future teachers of music. 
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In-service training is accomplished by 
means of conferences with teachers and 
principals, visits to schools for demonstra- 
tions, instruction, assistance, meetings with 
groups for instruction, special bulletins, and 
extension courses at the Normal School. 
The visit to the teacher is the most effective 
means of in-service training, and the 
director and his three assistants spend the 
entire day in the school room, leaving 
other routine work for a time when actual 
classroom conditions are not accessible. 
The principals have invited the music 
supervisors to come in any time as 
often as possible (it works out to one visit 
in about every three weeks) and they keep 
in close touch with the music teaching in 
their respective schools, acting as super- 
visors in the interim of special visits, and 
very ably carrying out the policies of the 
department as embodied in the course of 
study. At the beginning of the semester 
the first music lesson is set up for a new 
teacher by the supervisor, and she is given 
frequent assistance until she has adjusted 
herself to the new situation. We take the 
supervisory visit very seriously and the 
attitude of the department may be illus- 
trated by a passage in the article by the 
writer on “What is Music Supervision?” 


“It is in the personal, human relations 
of supervisor and teacher that the greatest 
good may be achieved and, alas! that the 
greatest harm may be inflicted. Do we 
know how to observe, what to observe, 
what to comment on, and how to say it? 
Do we understand’ the teacher, the child, 
the subject, the social conditions so fully 
and so sympathetically, and have we such 
a grasp of the teaching and the learning act 
that we know exactly what is right and 
wrong, and are we so kindly and tactful 
and human that we distribute praise and 
blame in such a way as actually to improve 
teaching service and make the teacher feel 
grateful for the improvement and eager to 
improve further? At the present 
moment I can make but one suggestion 
for the practical conduct of the supervisor 
on her visit. When she leaves the room 
let her stand outside the closed door and 
ask herself this question, ‘Is the teacher 
I have just visited a better teacher because 
of my visit?’ An affirmative answer will 


be a crude but powerful measure of super- 
visory success.” 


The supervisor has many other duties 
within the school system, such as the selec- 
tion and distribution of textbooks and 
supplies, and a host of community activi- 
ties and contacts with outside agencies. 
Here, apart from his main function in the 
improvement of teaching practice, he must 
help the superintendent to interpret the 
schools to the public. ‘‘He should belong 
to clubs and community organizations, and 
attend social and civic meetings in the 
community, address various community 
groups, participate in civic affairs, answer 
requests from the community, etc.” (A. S. 
Barr). All the Louisville supervisors are 
doing these and many other things to make 
a closer contact between the schools and the 
general public. 


As expert and teacher the supervisor has 
a double responsibility, that of keeping 
himself abreast of research and advance in 
his own field and that of identifying him- 
self with professional organizations and 
movements. The music supervisor must 
belong to music organizations and read 
and study the latest developments in his 
field, bringing the best of them to his fellow 
workers and his school system. And 
every teacher, especially the supervisor, a 
leader among teachers, must belong to the 
local, state and national teacher’s organi- 
zations and take an active part in them 
where possible. Every Louisville teacher 
belongs to the L. E. A., the K. E. A., and 
most of them to the N. E. A., for the pro- 
fessional growth that comes from these 
affiliations. 


Supervision is a necessity. There is no 
valid reason why it should be a necessary 
evil. It is a product of the modern 
American school system, one of the many 
phenomena of the extraordinary activity 
of the last few decades. It has risen 
rapidly, spread widely, developed faults, 
purged itself of many of them, divorced 
itself from administration, and is conscious- 
ly controlling its own further development 
by scientific study. Its greatest promise 
of further growth lies within the supervisor 
himself, in his professional spirit, his educa- 
tional vision, his sympathetic sense of 
human relationships. The teacher too 
is becoming articulate, and may do much 
to make the supervisor more efficient and 
more kindly by turning the mirror upon 
him and letting him see himself as the 
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teacher sees him. But in the last analysis, 
the administration in setting the stage for 
instruction, the supervisor and the teacher 
in turn must all be judged as to their 
effective co-operation by the material, 
social and spiritual welfare of the child. 
Is the supervisor in his place performing 
his function smoothly and _ effectively? 
Trace his activities and influence through 
principal and teacher to the child, and the 
answer is the arraignment or the justifi- 
cation of supervision. 


COURIER-JOURNAL TO SEND 
TEACHER OF CHAMPION IN 
STATE SPELLING BEE 
TO WASHINGTON 


The Courier-Journal, which sponsors the 
State Spelling Bee, has offered to send the 
teacher of the graded school pupil who wins 
the Kentucky championship to Washington 
next May for the National Spelling Bee. 
The champion speller will share in $2,500 
prize money offered by the Courier-Journal. 


Spellers will represent Milwaukee, Des 
Moines, Memphis, Springfield, Indiana- 
polis, South Bend, Detroit, Akron, Wil- 
mington, Kentucky, Atlantic City, Erie, 
Lancaster, Buffalo, New Bedford, Wor- 
cester, Burlington, Hartford, Bridgeport 
and New Britain. Other cities also con- 
template entering. 


The Kentucky Education Association has 
indorsed the Spelling Bee and will make it 
the opening feature of its State convention, 
Wednesday, April 18th, in the Columbia 
Auditorium, Louisville. The match also 
has the indorsement of Louisville school 
officials. 


Through its Executive Secretary, R. E. 
Williams, the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion invited every county and city superin- 
tendent in Kentucky to enter the Spelling 
Bee. Mr. Williams’ letter follows: 


DEAR SUPERINTENDENT: 

During the past three years the Louisville 
Courier-Journal has prompted a State-wide 
spelling program in Kentucky, the final 
contest of which has been held during the 
annual meeting of the Kentucky Education 
Association in Louisville. By reason of its 


educational value this contest has been 
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made a special feature of the annual 
program of the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation and has been heartily endorsed by 
the officers of this organization. For the 
fourth year the Courier-Journal is again 
promoting the same sort of program. 


We are advised that forty-four counties 
have already entered the contest, and we 
trust that superintendents will encourage 
as far as possible an interest in this work. 
School people generally have manifested 
a deep interest in a program which has for 
its objective the encouragement of a greater 
interest in spelling throughout the schools 
of the State.. We feel that the project is no 
longer a venture, as the interest manifested 
in the annual contest has demonstrated 
beyond a doubt its value as contributing 
toward better spelling in the State. For 
that reason, officers of the Kentucky 
Educational Association feel justified in 
co-operating heartily with the Cowurter- 
Journal in making this feature of the annual 
program of the Association an outstanding 
one for the session of 1928. 


The final contest will be made the open- 
ing feature, and will be held in the Columbia 
Auditorium at 2:00 P. M. April 18, 1928. 
I trust your county will be represented. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. E. WILLIAMS, 
Secretary Kentucky Education Association 








If you have an unexpected vacancy 
the second semester, wire us for 
records of well trained teachers avail- 
able at this time. 

SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


711 REPUBLIC BLDG. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
OF THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The legislative program of the Kentucky 
Education Association, which is sponsored 
by the twelve thousand school people and 
by business and professional clubs including 
Rotary, Optimist, Lion’s Exchange, Ki- 
wanis, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teachers 
Associations and the Kentucky League of 
Women Voters, has been completed and 
bills are now ready to be introduced in the 
General Assembly. 


This program includes the following bills: 


1. An Act creating a State Board of 
Education. 


2. An Act providing for an Equalization 
and Stimulation Educational Fund. 


3. An Act providing for a State 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 


4. An Act to amend chapter 77 of the 
Acts of the General Assembly of 1926, same 
being an Act to create a State Textbook 
Commission and prescribe its duties. 


5. An Act to amend Section 4526c-4, 
Kentucky Statutes, relating to compulsory 
attendance of school children. 


6. An Act to extend to graded common 
school districts embracing cities of the fifth 
class the school laws applying to districts 
embracing cities of the fourth class. 


7. An Act prescribing procedure where- 
by school districts in any county may be 
combined when desirable. 


8. An Act to repeal chapter 172, Acts 
of 1926, which relates to the fiscal adminis- 
tration by county boards of education. 


In order to keep these organizations 
informed as to the program of the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the Kentucky Education 
Association, a weekly bulletin will be issued 
by the Legislative Committee of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association setting forth 
the status of these bills. Any person de- 


siring this bulletin may obtain it by writing 
to Homer W. Nichols, Department of 
Education, Frankfort, Chairman of the 
Legislative Committee. 


A STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


This bill incorporates the most advanced 
thinking in State School Administration. 
Among other things it provides: 


1. For an appointive board. 


2. The board shall consist of nine mem- 
bers, eight to be appointed by the Governor 
with the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, an ex-officio member, chairman and 
executive officer of the board. 


3. The terms of board members shall 
be four years in length, the terms of two 
members expiring each year. 


4. Only four of the appointive members 
shall be of the same political party. 


5. Only one appointive member shall 
reside in one Congressional District. 


6. The bill also provides that the At- 
torney General and Secretary of State in 
office at the time this Act goes into effect 
shall serve as members of the State Board 
of Education until the expiration of the 
terms for which they were elected. 


An Act TO AMEND THE TEXTBOOK LAW 


The present textbook law in Kentucky 
has many admirable features in it. The 
school men of Kentucky believe it can be 
strengthened by making a few changes 
in it. At a meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence in Frankfort this law was 
discussed in the light of Kentucky’s needs 
and it was agreed that the following 
changes would be asked of the General 
Assembly. 


1. That State uniformity be required 
of all schools through the elementary 
grades. 


2. Thata multiple choice of three books 
be allowed the junior and senior high 
schools in the State. 


3. That the period of adoption be for a 
term of six years instead of a term of ten 
years. 


These changes were suggested after long 
and careful deliberation. They are the ex- 
pression of the final thinking of the entire 
group of school men and it is earnestly 
hoped that they may be incorporated in 
the law. 
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ComPULSORY ATTENDANCE 

The Statutes relating to the compulsory 
attendance of children at school would be 
amended to read as follows if the bill 
introduced becomes a law: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the teacher at the 
end of each week to report immediately to 
the superintendent the name and the age of 
each and every child residing in his or her 
school district who fails to attend school as 
prescribed in the attendance law, and such 
superintendent shall investigate such case 
or cases and, if it be neglect or refusal on 
the part of the person who has such child 
under his control, such superintendent shall 
report such case or cases to the nearest 
court having jurisdiction of the same, and 
it shall be the duty of such court to issue 
immediately a warrant against the person 
having control of the child he fails or 
refuses to send to school, and such court 
shall proceed to try such case as other cases 
are tried. Any person who has a child 
under his control and who fails to send 
such child to school any day school is in 
session or to comply with any of the pro- 
visions of the attendance law, shall be 
fined not less than five dollars nor more 
than fifteen dollars for each offense.” 


STIMULATION AND EQUALIZATION FUND 


This bill provides among other things for 
the following: 


1. For the appropriation of $750,000 for 
the equalization of educational opportuni- 
ties and the stimulation of educational 
effort. 


2. The fund to be administered by the 
State Board of Education. 


3. Nocounty to participate in this fund 
until it has levied the highest rate of 
county school tax allowed by law for 
educational purposes. 


Aw Act RELATING TO GRADED COMMON 
ScHOOL DISTRICTS EMBRACING 
CITIES OF THE FirTH CLASS 


All graded common school districts 
embracing cities of the fifth class shall when 
this Act goes into effect cease to operate 
under provisions of the graded common 
school district laws, and shall operate in 
accordance with and subject to the pro- 
visions of common schodl law applying to 
school districts embracing cities of the 
fourth class. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING HOLDS 
CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 


At present one hundred and eighty-two 
boys and seventy-five girls, all that can be 
accommodated are enrolled in the Colored 
Vocational School of Baltimore, organized 
in 1925 to meet the needs of colored children 
above the sixth grade, many of whom had 
been dropping out of school because of lack 
of interest or for economic reasons. For 
admission, pupils must be at least fourteen 
years of age, and must have completed the 
sixth grade. Two-year courses are offered 
in dressmaking, tailoring, electric shoe 
repairing, carpentry, cabinetmaking and 
auto mechanics. School hours are divided 
between trade practice and study of related 
trade and academic subjects. The aim is 


not to develop journeymen mechanics, but 
through intensive technical and practical 
training to prepare pupils for advanced 
apprenticeship work. Although the school 
lacks an officially organized placement and 
follow-up unit, the effort is made by the 
faculty to supply this service. 





Is Geography an Important Study Activ- 
ity in the Elementary Schools? 


ANNA A. SCHNIEB, 
Professor of Education and Psychology Eastern Teachers College 


Should geography be one of the study 
activities in the elementary  school,— 
grades four, five, six and seven? The fact 
that it has been included in the curriculum 
for many years hardly justifies its continu- 
ance. In order to teach geography mean- 
ingfully, other reasons must be recognized. 


Society today demands or at least 


evaluates one with references to: 


1. His ability to think; to discover, to 
interpret new problems and to see at least 
tentative, feasible solutions. 


2. His many-sided interests, interests 
beyond his immediate environment. 


3. His questioning attitude. 


4. His contribution to the welfare of 
others and the provision he makes for his 
leisure time. 


Geography taught from an interpreta- 
tive point of view—that is really seeing 
how the earth affects people and how people 
affect the earth, instead of memorizing mere 
names of cities, rivers, mountains and 
industries, does develop thinking, does 
broaden and increase one’s interests, does 
develop a questioning attitude, and does 
contribute to the welfare of others. It 
specifically meets the needs of society. 
Therefore geography should be one of the 
study activities in the elementary school. 


Subject matter for the various schools 
activities should be selected from among 
those experiences that are closely related to 
life, and owing to their intrinsic nature, are 
likely to appeal to the boys and girls as 
distinctly worth while. Subject-matter 
must be selected with the idea of educating 
boys and girls in the sense of values; to give 
them opportunities in weighing the varying 
values of ideas, so that they may be capable 
of good judgment. Subject-matter that 
lacks worth in the eyes of the boys and girls 
fails to furnish such experiences. Geog- 


raphy interpreted correctly supplies these 
activities as no other subject can. 


Practically all writers on geography 
agree that geography is primarily a study 
of the relationship between man and the 
earth as his environment. The main 
purpose of geography teaching should be to 
help children to see and to interpret the 
conditions which influence and which 
determine to a large extent the activities 
of the people in any community. In order 
to do this intelligently, John must first be 
taught to see and to interpret the conditions 
which influence the activities of his own 
community. For instance he must see 
clearly the geographical conditions of 
Kentucky and he must account for them 
as nearly as possible. 


This enables John to get definite informa- 
tion concerning Kentucky with reference to 
the kind of climate, the kind of soil, the 
kind of surface, the amount of rainfall, and 
the natural means of transportation: the 
resources of Kentucky and the people as to 
the industries, habits and customs. After 
John has learned to interpret the conditions 
in light of these geographical fundamentals, 
or determinants as they may be termed, of 
his own community, state and country, he 
will be able to apply this same interpreta- 
tive study to the people of any other com- 
munity in the world. The geography con- 
ference is then not a time for John to repeat 
for the teacher what he has studied in a 
book; the school term is not spent ‘‘going 
through” the geography book; but it does 
offer John opportunities to attack a real 
problem, to see possible solutions to the 
problem, to gather data from various 
sources, to organize the data, to compare 
and to weigh values, and to reach a definite 
conclusion. That is, he can with the help 
of the class and the teacher organize the 
ideas into effective working principles, or 
experiences for the regulation of his actions. 
When John makes his own comparisons, 
draws his own inferences and conclusions, 
he is really thinking. He is not a mere fact 
collector and his geographical knowledge 
is not memory work as such, but it is a part 
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of him because he has shared in interpreting 
and in organizing this information. 


Effective geography teaching does not 
treat the boys and girls as if they were 
parrots to chatter words. Conditions 
themselves are studied as shown in the 
community, on relief maps, pictures, 
graphs, tables and in printed material as 
well as industrial exhibits. Children in the 
elementary grades are naturally curious, 
inquisitive, and investigative. They are 
interested in where different people live, 
how they work and how they play. There- 
fore opportunities should be provided in 
order that this instinctive interest can be 
developed. 


Dr. J. L. Meriam in “Child Life and the 
Curriculum” page 286, offers excellent 
suggestions concerning the content of 
geography activities. He says, mere local- 
ity does not constitute the chief environ- 
ment of people, nor a knowledge of this the 
leading means of adjustment. The behavior 
of people in their social and industrial 
relationships is the environment of most 
consequence to people. To understand 
and to appreciate this is the significant 
means of adjustment. 


To understand and appreciate intel- 
ligently means to see just what the condi- 
tions of a community are and to account 
for them as nearly as possible. This pro- 
vides opportunities to develop’ varied 
interests, to question, to think and to con- 
tribute effectively to the welfare of others. 
Effective geography teaching provides just 
such experience. 


Life geography and not the physical 
features as such, but as affecting life should 
be taught. The topics which have a geo- 
graphical foundation and which are personal 
and interesting should be chosen for 
study. Those features of man’s distribu- 
tion and of his mode of life that are directly 
or indirectly the result of his living on the 
earth at a certain place, amid certain 
physical and racial surroundings are most 
worth while problems. The subject-matter 


must be pertinent to the children’s present 
abilities; it must deal with facts of immed- 
iate use; it must lead to the knowledge of 
facts and principles of the greatest per- 
manent value and it must be sound peda- 
gogically as well as geographically. 


Never in the history of the world has a 
knowledge of geography been so necessary 
as at the present time. Communities no 
longer feel sufficient unto themselves. 
With the great World War, our further 
entrance into the markets of the world, 
rapid transit both on land and water, 
aeroplane, radio-photography, telephotog- 
raphy and with our increasing wants and 
interests, comes the need of knowing how 
the people of the world live, their resources 
and their needs. 


We are no longer satisfied with knowing 
mere locations. We want and we need 
definite information as to what the earth 
actually furnishes and how man’s condition 
is determined by his geographical environ- 
ment as well as what man can do and has 
done to help control his environment. As 
Dr. Harris said, ‘“The material world is the 
quarry in which we may help ourselves to 
whatever can serve to realize our inner aims. 
Civilization is the conquest over material 
nature by the organization of human 
society according to ideas of justice and 
beneficence.”” Geography more than any 
other subject helps the boys and girls to 
interpret this relationship. 


Geography taught from an experiential 
and from an interpretative point of view, 
rather than from a geography book makes 
it possible for the boys and girls— 


1. To acquire a real interest in the dif- 
ferent peoples of the world, not prompted 
by mere curiosity, but prompted by an 
interest which provides them with a 
genuine motive to interpret the industries, 
the achievements, and the real contribu- 
tions of these different people to the world. 


2. To realize the need of geography. 


3. To develop the ability to question 
and to interpret clearly the location and the 
growth of the principal cities of different 
communities, the development of important 
industries and the dependence of one com- 
munity upon another. 


4. To acquire an appreciation and a 
sympathetic understanding of the races and 
the nations other than their own. 


5. To appreciate the value and to form 
the habit of clear reasoning and of using 
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good maps, graphs, pictures, newspapers 
and reference books. 


6. To form the habit of reading the 
daily press understandingly. 


7. To give a sane evaluation of their 
own community, state and country, neither 
over-estimating or under-estimating condi- 
tions. 


For John really to experience these 
values, he must be given opportunities to 
consider the people and their activities in 
his own neighborhood. Through his direct 
experiences properly amplified and modified 
he obtains the material out of which he can 
build up his images of more remote parts 
of the earth. These pictures of people and 
places more or less remote, each with its 
characteristic activities, will contribute 
to the building up of a world of which John 
is a center. Starting out with his imme- 
diate experience, John’s world grows either 
from first-hand experiences or from indirect 
data derived from newspapers, pictures, 
graphs, illustrative material, books and 
from the conversation of others. 


In order that John’s growing world {may 
develop geographically sound, it is necessary 
that the teacher with John’s help make a 
careful selection of the problems and of the 
materials used; that the teacher help John 
to enlarge his direct experience and that she 
courageously reject all topics which do not 
contribute to clear, definite world-pictures 
of how the earth affects people and how 
people affect the earth. Such activities 
help the boys and girls to think logically 
and to question sensibly; to increase and 
broaden their interests and to provide a 
wealth of material which will be used during 
leisure moments. 


The work in geography should be ap- 
proached largely from a_ problematic 
point of view. This will assure genuine 
thinking. The problem in every in- 
stance should be— 


1. Definite and limited. 
2. Worthy of a solution. 


3. Stimulate genuine thinking. 


4. Meet immediate needs and interests 
of the boys and girls. 


5. Interesting. 


Whenever possible, field trips should be 
taken. Rousseau said, ‘‘Let the child see 
the rivulet, the little lake or pond, the hill 
and the meadow, and then let these pro- 
ducts of observation be developed by the 
help of the imagination, into rivers, lakes, 
mountains and prairies.’’ Pictures, maps, 
industrial exhibits, books, newspapers, 
magazines are excellent source material. 
The textbook is not sufficient. These 
source materials must be used if geography 
is to be meaningful; if the children are to 
think, to gather data and to study the 
problems from an interpretative point of 
view. Much authentic information can 
be secured by writing to the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to. the United States 
Department of Agriculture, to foreign 
governments, tourist bureaus of foreign 
countries, to railroads, steamship lines, 
manufacturing firms and to chambers of 
commerce of cities and of states. 


In writing for publications and for 
exhibits, use the letterhead of the school, 
state definitely what is wanted and enclose 
postage. Most firms willingly supply 
material to teachers for use in their schools, 
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but object to receiving thirty or forty 
requests from the same town from small 
children who are making collections of 
pictures, etc. Teachers should not have the 
entire room write for the same pamphlets 
as this practice makes it difficult for those 
really needing the materials to secure them. 
Mr. C. R. Toothaker, curator of the Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, suggests the following paragraph: 


“Teachers will find that many business 
firms are sometimes willing to supply 
material for educational use. The firms 
most willing to do this are generally those 
that spend most money on advertising. 
If you want any particular industry illus- 
trated by specimens and find the firm 
which advertises largely, you have a very 
fair chance of getting what you want by 
writing to them. Much depends on the 
kind of letter you write.”’ The writer of 
the present article verifies Mr. Toothaker’s 
statement. The Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College has a very large collection 
of illustrative material which has been 
assembled in a similar manner. 


Some systematic plan must be followed 
in caring for the supplementary material. 
Large waste envelopes or folders made of 
paper may be used to keep the material 
on one subject together and these kept 
together in a box or drawer. At first one 
envelope may be large enough to keep all 
the material on one State as Kentucky; 
later a separate envelope may be needed for 
Louisville. Letter-files also can be purchased 
for forty cents by ordering a quantity. All 
of the material on each of the different 
industries should be kept together, alpha- 
betically arranged. If the material is 
kept from year to year and additions made, 
the result will be both valuable and inter- 
esting. The exhibits should be cataloged 
and systematically arranged on shelves. 
Names and firms supplying supplementary 
material may be secured from newspapers 
and from the advertising section in maga- 
zines. These addresses are authentic while 
those secured from published lists are 
frequently incorrect, due to the fact that 
some firms may discontinue the practice, 
while other and new companies may take 
up the plan. 


The following addresses illustrate in a 
small way what can be secured by intel- 
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ligently interpreting advertisements. The 
writer of the present article feels that it is 
entirely possible for every teacher to have 
much supplementary material for the work 
in geography. Much of this material 
affords excellent subject-matter for English 
and for arithmetic which contributes to the 
value and to the interest in making such a 
collection. All of these addresses were 
taken from magazines. The name of the 
magazine in which the advertisement 
appeared is placed in parenthesis follow- 
ing the name of the booklet on other mate- 
rial to be procured. 


“Oklahoma’s Opportunities’ (McCalls), 
Executive offices, Oklahoma, Inc., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


“The Story of Brick” (Pictorial Review), 
American Face Brick Association, 1736 
Peoples Life Building, Chicago, III. 


“Booklet about the Gulf Coast”’ (Literary 
Digest), R. D. Pusey, G. P. A., Room 301, 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, Ninth and 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


“Seeing Italy,’’ By E. M. NewMan 
(Literary Digest), Funk and Wagnalls Co., 
Publishers, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


“Fred Harvey Meal Service,” “California 
Picture Book,” “Grand Canyon Outing”’ 
(Literary Digest), Mr. W. J. Black, Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager, Sante Fe System 
Lines, 1180 Railway Exchange, Chicago, IIl 


“California, Where Life is Better’. 
(Literary Digest), California Inc., 140 Mont- 
gomery Street, Room 406, San Francisco, 
California. 


“Jasper National Park (also Tourist Map 
of Canada).” (Literary Digest). 


“Trip to Hawaii’ (Literary Digest), 
Watson Navigation Company, 140 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


“American Walnut’ (Cosmopolitan), 
American Walnut Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Room 966. 616 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Muzzey: A History of 
the American People 


Gray and Jenkins: 
Latin for Today 


This first-year course is 
used in over 7,000 schools 
seven months after publi- 
cation. Thomas H. Briggs, 
Professor of Education, 
Columbia University, calls 
it ‘‘one of the most im- 
portant textbooks of a 
generation.” $1.40*. A 
second-year course will be 


Leaders 
in their 


Fields 





Gruenberg: Biology, 
and Human Life 


This new book for high 
schools has met with im- 
mediate and widespread 


ready in the spring. 


This widely used textbook 
for high schools bases its 
popularity on its synthet- 





success. It provides plenty 
of material for a whole 


*Subject to the usual discount 


ic treatment of plant, 
animal, and human biolo- 





year’s work, with a full 
treatment of modern times 
presented in the fascinat- 
ing style characteristic of 
Dr. David S. Muzzey’s 
work. $2.12* 








Ginn and Company 
199 East Gay Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


gy, and on questions, out- 
lines, and summaries 
which make every subject 
stimulating. There is a 
wealth of illustrative ma- 
terial. $1.72* 























“The World Remapped” (Normal In- 
structor) Denoyer-Geppert Company, 5235 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


“Douglas Fir and other important West 
Coast Woods” (Normal Instructor), West 
Coast Lumber Bureau, 5560 Stuart Building, 
Seattle, Washington. 


“In the Track of the Sun” (National Geo- 
graphic), South African Govt. Bureau, 
11 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

“Anaconda Copper, Brass and Bronze’”’ 
(National Geographic), The American Brass 
Company, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


“Puget Sound,” “Inland Empire,” “In- 
dustrial Montana,” ‘‘Kansas City,” ‘‘Agri- 


cultural Montana,’”’ ‘‘Eastern Dakotas,” 
“(Omaha—The Western Gate,” ‘‘Minnea- 
polis—St. Paul,’ “Wisconsin,” ‘‘Iowa,” 


“Upper Missouri River Valley’ (National 
Geographic), Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway, Room 884, Union Station, 
Chicago, Ill. 


“Booklet” (National Geographic), Alumi- 
num Wares Association, Publicity Division, 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, II. 


Booklet: Color plate of butterflies; 
reproductions in gravure of old world 
buildings and famous paintings; ‘‘The Great 
Wall of China; ‘Transformations of 
Plants; “Queer Animals;’’ ‘Why do I 
Dream; ‘Little Ships;’’ some popular 
poems; a complete story; games; etc. 
(National Geographic), The Grolier So- 
ciety, Dept. 135, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


“Birds,” ‘Coal,” ‘‘Lumbering,” ‘‘Cot- 
ton,” ‘Minerals,’ ‘‘Insects,’’ ‘Indians,” 
“Songs about Birds” (National Geographic), 
Joseph H. Dodson, Inc., 105 Harrison 
Street, Kankakee, Illinois. 


“Tllustrated Travel Brochures on Beauti- 
ful Germany” (National Geographic), In- 
formation Office, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


“The Story of Oak Floors’ (Saturday 
Evening Post), Oak Flooring Bureau, 846 
Hearst Building, Chicago. 


“The Story of Wood” (Saturday Evening 
Post), P. O. Box 111, Washington, D. C. 
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THE COUNTY BOARD OF 
EDUCATION LAW 


The Legislature of 1920 gave to Kentucky 
far-reaching school legislation. Among the 
bills enacted into laws was one creating a 
county board of education and giving to 
this board the power to select the county 
superintendent of schools. In that year 
the county superintendent became a pro- 
fessional instead of a_ political officer. 
Since that date the advance in the qualifi- 
cations of the county superintendents has 
been little short of marvelous. It is not 
unusual today to find men with Master’s 
degrees serving in this position of leader- 
ship. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal on Jan- 
uary 23rd, printed in its Point of View 
Column an article by Superintendent N. J. 
Parsons that is a clear statement of the 
evolution of this important office. On 
January 24th, this paper published an 
editorial on this subject. The article and 
the editorial are so worth while that they 
are reproduced here for the benefit of the 
readers of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


PROPOSED COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENT LEGISLATION 


To the Editor of The Courier-Journal 


With your kind permission I wish to 
take advantage of space in your Point of 
View Column to call the attention of the 
friends of our rural school system to the 
vicious and objectional features in Senate 
Bill No. 4, and its companion measure, 
House Bill No. 17, which, if they are 
passed at this session of the General As- 
sembly, will throw the office of county 
superintendent of schools back in the elec- 
tive system. This of itself would be 
nothing short of a calamity to our rural 
school system; but these bills contain 
several other features which will work an 
injustice to the county school system and 
to the people residing in the rural districts. 


Lines 14, 15 and 16 provide, ‘‘All legal 
voters residing in each county except 
residents of cities of the first, second and 
third class, shall have a right to vote in the 
election.’’ No section of the bill gives the 


county superintendent any power, juris- 


diction or authority over schools located 
in fourth-class cities and independent 
graded school districts, nor does the 
present school law give him any such 
authority, yet legal voters in such districts, 
under the provisions of this bill, are given 
the right to vote for county superintendent 
of schools. If they have the right to vote 
and help determine who shall be superin- 
tendent of schools, is it not reasonable to 
have the county superintendent given 
supervisory jurisdiction over the school? 
If he has no authority over their schools, 
why should they be concerned as to who is 
superintendent of the county schools. 


Lines 65 to 68, inclusive, provide: ‘‘The 
county superintendent of schools shall 
devote his entire time to the public school 
business and shall receive such compensa- 
tion as the County Board of Education 
shall direct to be paid from the county 
school funds in monthly installments.” 
What a travesty on justice! Voters in 
fourth-class cities and independent graded 
school districts (the centers of wealth) are 
given the right to help determine who the 
county school superintendent shalJl be, but 
the payment of his salary shall be out of the 
county school funds, funds in most in- 
stances already too meager, owing to the 
low valuation of farm lands that compose 
the rural school district. If voters in these 
centers of wealth have the right to vote for 
county superintendent, is it not a matter 
of fairness and justice that they bear their 
proportionate share of the burden of his 
salary? Why should they be given the 
right to vote for the county superintendent 
and saddle the full burden of the payment 
of his salary on the less able county school 
district? 


Under the provisions of this bill county 
superintendents in most instances will be 
chosen by a minority vote of the electorate. 
Lines 22 to 41 provide: ‘‘To entitle a 
person to have their names placed on the 
ballots as a candidate for the office of 
county superintendent of schools, he shall 
not less than forty-five nor more than 
seventy days before the regular election 
day of November file with the County 
Court Clerk a petition signed by not less 
than one hundred petitioners; the signa- 
tures of said petitioners need not be ap- 
pended to one petition, but no petitioner 
shall be counted except his residence and 
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post office address be designated, such 
petition shall state the name and residence 
of each of such candidates; that he is 
legally qualified to hold such office; that the 
subscribers desire and are legally qualified 
to vote for such candidate for the office of 
county superintendent of schools.’ 


No primary, or run off of any kind, is 
provided for in the bill. It will be readily 
seen from the low educational qualification 
given below that practically any teacher 
who is twenty-five years old can run. 
Suppose a county has 3,000 votes and they 
have ten candidates for superintendent of 
schools. Five hundred votes may easily 
elect. This would be “popular rule’’ indeed! 


Educational qualification to drop back 
forty-four years. Lines 16 to 22 of bill 
provide: “‘Any person shall be eligible to 
the office of county superintendent of 
schools who is at the time of this election 
twenty-five (25) years of age, a citizen of 
Kentucky and who has resided in the State 
one (1) year, next preceding the election, 
and who is a high-school graduate or holds 
a first-class teacher’s certificate, and has 
been actually engaged in teaching for not 
less than five (5) years.”’ To secure a first- 
class teacher’s certificate requires only a 
knowledge of the grade subjects. How 
is such a superintendent to make out 
courses of study for the county high schools? 
How is he to supervise the principal and 
high school teachers, who are college 
graduates? Thecounty high school has 
been declared by the Court of Appeals 
to be a part of the common or public 
school system. If this be so, it is a part 
of the county superintendent’s duty to 
supervise it. 

Evolution of qualifications for county 
superintendents: 

1. Office established in 1884. Minimum 
qualification, the possession of a first-class 
certificate or its equivalent. 

2. In 1892 an Act was passed which 
required the county superintendent to pass 


a special examination and secure a super- 
intendent’s certificate. 


3. In 1912 an. Act was passed requiring 
the county superintendent to hold a State 
certificate or its equivalent. 


4. In 1920 an Act was passed requiring 
the county superintendent to secure a 
certificate in administration and _ super- 
vision. 


5. In 1924 an Act was passed requiring 
the county superintendent tobe a graduate 
of a standard four-year high school and 
have at least sixty-four semester hours of 
workin a standard college or normal school 
and in addition thereto to have six semester 
hours of professional work in subjects per- 
taining to the history and science of 
education, seventy hours of college work 
in all. 


6. Senate Bill No. 4 (1928) provides 
that the old first-class certificate shall be the 
minimum qualification for county super- 
intendents, the minimum qualifications 
set when the office was created forty-four 
years ago. 


Will the friends of our rural school system 
throughout the State remain inactive and 
see the educational clock for our rural 
school set back forty-four years? The su- 
perintendent is either the head of the 
county school system or he is nothing, a 
mere figurehead. No stream will ever rise 
above its source. When the qualifications 
for county superintendent are put on the 
level of those of a common-school graduate, 
the educational standards of the whole 
rural school system will suddenly take a 
tumble to the same low level. Kentucky 
now stands thirty-ninth among the States 
of the Union in educational efficiency. 
Should this bill become law, in a very few 
years we shall stand at the bottom of the 
list of forty-eight states in educational 
efficiency. If you are reluctant to see your 
dear old Kentucky assume this disgraceful 
position among the states of the Union, 
get in touch at once with your Senator and 
Representative and insist that they by 
their votes, send this bill to oblivion and 
permit Kentucky to continue her upward 
and onward march in education. 


N. J. Parsons, 
Superintendent of Franklin County Schools, 
Frankfort, Ky. 
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DON’T GO BACK TO 1884 


A bill to throw the office of County Super- 
intendent back into the spoils of county 
politics has made its appearance early in 
the present session of the Legislature. As 
pointed out by Superintendent N. J. 
Parsons of Franklin County, this reverts 
forty-four years for its qualifications for 
the office, to a date beyond the origin of the 
present Constitution, before the State 
could be said to have a real school system 
antedating the motor vehicle and every 
material and scientific advancement recog- 
nized as modern. 


Under its provisions, to become a Super- 
intendent of rural schools, the applicant 
would need only to have passed the grades, 
acquired a certificate and taught for five 
years, if he was twenty-five years old and 
received a plurality of the votes cast for 
the office. 


How effective school leadership could be 
produced under such a system? Before 
going back to 1884, Kentucky would better 
look back and see how far it has progressed 
since then. In 1892 applicants for the 
office were required to pass a special 
examination; in 1912 they were required 
to possess State certificates or the equiva- 
lent; in 1920 certificates in the technical 
branches of administration and supervision 
were added to the qualifications. In 1924 
the qualifications were further stiffened by 
requiring County Superintendents to be 
graduates of standard four-year high schools 
and to show seventy hours of college prep- 
aration including sixty-four semester hours 
in college or normal school courses and six 
semester hours in professional subjects per- 
taining to the history and science of 
education. 


The significance of this is to be found 
in the gradual evolution of the Kentucky 
County Superintendent. Each step gave 
him an opportunity to equip himself a little 
more for the duties of his office until now 


the rural schools of the State are headed by 
men and women who take their profession 
seriously and have gone to college to fit 
themselves for their life’s vocation. After 
inducing them, poorly paid as they are, to 
give the time and go to the expense of 
acquiring this professional training for 
public service, this bill proposes to throw 
down the bars to competition by any pro- 
tege of a county politician who has attended 
grade school and can get the lowest form 
of standard teacher’s certificate. 

These qualified Superintendents, if this 
bill passes, must go out and run against 
one or a score of such competitors. Observe 
how the measure aims at their political 
destruction. Everybody in the fourth- 


class city or graded district who pays no 
county school tax, sends no children to 
county schools and would scorn as folly of 


electing the Superintendent of his own 
schools by popular vote, is allowed to ‘vote 
for County Superintendent. With several 
candidates in the field, a politician could 
canvass the town where the people are not 
concerned about the rural schools and elect 
a County Superintendent by a minority of 
the popular suffrage. 


Surely, after a backward glance to 
survey its progress, Kentucky is going to 
take renewed determination to press for- 
ward, not return to 1884. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


The bill which is now pending in the 
Legislature providing that county superin- 
tendents shall hereafter be elected by 
direct vote should by every rule of reason 
and experience be defeated, and by a vote 
which will thoroughly discourage those who 
for the third time have attempted to 
thrust this important office back into 
politics. 


Under the present law, passed with the 
universal approval of educators and 
modeled upon the lines of similar legislation 
in all the states that hold an advanced 
position educationally, the superintendent 
is chosen by the county board of education 
on the basis of merit and because of excep- 
tional qualifications. This is the intent of 
the law, and while in some instances it has 
not produced the appropriate results, in a 
large majority of cases it has worked 
splendidly and the situation in the several 
counties has been vitally improved since 
the old system was abandoned. 


Members of the school board are no 
longer elected because of party affiliations, 
but are chosen by petition. In turn they 
feel free to make a choice of a county su- 
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perintendent without regard to political 
considerations. Under the plan which is 
proposed, which is a return to a discredited 
method, the superintendent would be 
selected by the voters after a political 
campaign in which two men would contest 
for the place, both of whom ordinarily, 
would ask for the suffrage of the people as 
party candidates, would use all the well- 
known means of influencing the results, 
and would not have to possess any qualifi- 
cations necessarily except such as would 
make them acceptable to the party leaders. 
Both candidates would be chosen with a 
view to strengthening the ticket, and 
would have the usual debts to pay and 
services to render. 


The average citizen in Kentucky knows 
all this. He certainly is not in favor of 
putting this important position, and con- 
sequently the public schools, back into 
politics. That politics continues to be 
played in some of the counties in no way 
discredits the system in vogue in Kentucky 
and in all the progressive Commonwealths. 
Instead of going back to the old plan, which 
invited and made inevitable political control 
of the schools, the wise and prudent thing 
to do is to support the present law and 
appeal to the people everywhere to prevent 
it from being disregarded either in letter or 
spirit, bringing the counties which have 
failed to use their opportunity to free the 
schools from the grip of the politicians up 
to the mark instead of dragging all the 
counties down to their level. 


No doubt there are some members of the 
Legislature who are perfectly honest and 
sincere in the opinion that the old system 
was just as good as the present one. What 
they should do is to make a more careful 
and unprejudiced study of all the facts, of 
the experience of other states, and of the 
way in which the present law has worked 
in a majority of the counties. 


It may be said without fear of contra- 
diction that Fayette county does not want 
to take any backward step. The law has 
been found to be highly advantageous to 
the interests of the schools, and politics 
has been ruled out long enough to convince 
the voters that the bill which would repeal 
it calls for decisive defeat. 


Lexington Leader, January 27, 1928 
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KEEP THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 
FREE FROM POLITICS 


(Copy of an editorial appearing in the 
Lexington Herald, Lexington, Kentucky, on 
Wednesday, January 25, 1928.) 


For the third successive session of the 
Legislature, a measure has been introduced 
in the house of representatives providing 
for direct election of county school super- 
intendents. 


In 1920 the Legislature passed the present 
school administration law. It provides for a 
county school board of five members. 
Members of the school board are selected by 
petition and not by political parties. They, 
in turn, select a county school superin- 
tendent, chosen because of fitness to handle 
the executive details of this most important 
office. 

There is but one possible explanation of 
the repeated revival of this repeal bill. It 
is that the county politicians, the local 
“courthouse rings,’’ believe it would be of 
political advantage to them to name the 
school superintendent. If they did not 
intend to ask favors and to consider posi- 
tions for teachers aS patronage and spoils, 
they would not wish to disturb the present 


progressive system under which the county , 


schools of the State are directed. 


But is not the future of the children of 
Kentucky, so vitally affected by the 
administration of the schools, worth a 
million times more than the paltry advan- 
tage it might be to some precinct politician 
to influence the appointment of a school 
teacher as he would influence the appoint- 
ment of a deputy constable? 


Under the old system the county school 
superintendent announced his candidacy as 
a Democrat or as a Republican, subject to 
the action of the party in a primary or 
convention. He would have cards printed 
bearing his picture, name and perhaps a 
stilted program, an extravagant list of his 
qualifications or some slogan sillier than 
anything a child in the lower grades might 
write on a tablet and pass around to amuse 
other children while a teacher’s back is 
turned. 


He would decorate the telephone posts 
of the county with steel engraving repro- 
ductions of his face frozen into a ‘“‘catch- 
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the-vote” grin. He would spend his time 
mingling with the voters, using the town- 
pump shake, a hook-and-eye catchlock on 
the buttonhole and dispensing take-a 
chance cigars and whiz-bang humor. 

Then, if nominated he would appear on 
the party ticket with sheriff and jailer, 
spouting partisanship from the erupting 
steps of the corner grocery stores with a 
loud voice and making promises with a 
wee, small one, indulging in and suffering 
from all the indignities and aspersions of a 
partisan campaign. 


It must not be. 


The office of county school superinten- 
dent is one of dignity. It is one that re- 
quires a trained, experienced, qualified 
man or woman, capable through ability and 
through lack of political hamstrings and 
interference to perform the duties of the 
office for the best interest of the county, the 
patrons of the schools, the tax-payers and 
the children who have a right to be given 
the opportunity to gain an education from 
qualified teachers. 


Kentucky now has a splendid group of 
county school superintendents. Under the 
administration of the present law the 
schools have gone forward. There has been 
progress and efficiency. The Kentucky 
Educational Association is unalterably 
opposed to a return of the old days. 


The argument that the people should 
vote on the county school superintendent 
isunsound. The people now elect the Board 
of education, which appoints the superin- 
tendent. The return to the old law would 
place school administration not in the 
hands of the people but in the hands of 
politicians. 
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The measure will not pass the general 
assembly. Four years ago it was passed 
in the house with only one dissenting vote. 
The senate killed it. Two years ago it 
passed in the house by a vote of 57 to 40, 
showing the change in sentiment since the 
operation of the present law had been 
further observed. The senate killed it. 
The senate will kill it again. But it is to be 
hoped that both the house of representa- 
tives and the senate will so overwhelmingly 
defeat this bill this year that the matter 
will be forever eliminated as a football for 
state politics as the school system has been 
rescued from county politics. The general 
assembly has before it an inspiring oppor- 
tunity for constructive achievement. May 
the rallying cry be “‘On,” not ‘Back,’ the 
fruits of the session be milestones, not 
millstones, the emblem be the rising sun 
and not the shades of night. 


BRING THE COLLEGE TO THE 
STUDENTS 


I. L. KANDEL 


With the rapid spread and development 
of the Junior High School, there is no 
reason any longer for retarding the abler 
students. Sufficient progress has been 
made with intelligence and other tests to 
select a sufficiently numerous student body 
in the larger high schools not for rapid 
advancement but for intensive treatment. 
The American and English student shows a 
healthy resistance to overwork, and there 
is adequate evidence that there is no danger 
of overburdening boys or girls by complet- 
ing the present high school requirements 
by sixteen. The next step beyond this is 
not to send such students to college but to 
bring the college to them. The introduction 
of junior college work into the high school 
for those who are known to be capable of 
profiting thereby is the logical corollary to 
the establishment of the high school. Then 
only will the American high school be on a 
par with European secondary schools.— 
Journal of the National Education A ssocia- 
tion. 


SOCIAL HYGIENE—WHY 
PUBLIC INFORMATION 


An informed public is the corner-stone of 
any well-built social betterment organiza- 
tion. Conversely, an uninformed public may 
be its tombstone. Realizing this, the 
Social Hygiene Association of Kentucky 
for six years has steadily developed and 
promoted ways and means for building up 
public opinion in favor of sound social 
hygiene measures. 


The results are apparent. Whereas, 
among most people, sex was formerly a 
subject discussed in whispers behind closed 
doors, social hygiene is now a leading topic 
of discussion in meetings and confer- 
ences everywhere. Where once it was 
difficult to get a hearing in schools and 
colleges or before clubs and educational 
groups, today the association’s staff of 
lecturers is engaged for months ahead. 

e Social hygiene books are found in the 
regular stock of the average book-shop, 
thousands of requests for our pamphlets 
are received each month and the Journal of 
Social Hygiene and the Social Hygiene News 
are available not only in libraries generally 
in this country, but abroad as well. There 
is a steady demand for motion pictures, 
lantern slides,posters and specially arranged 
exhibits dealing with social hygiene. In 
fact the territory covered in the distribution 
of material and service has no boundaries 
in geographical space or in human variety, 
and is limited only by the extent of Associa- 
tion’s facilities. The ideal goal is to make 
available for every community, every home, 
every individual, a thorough understanding 
of the aims and purposes and methods of 
social hygiene and the benefits which come 
from a wholesome attitude toward its 
problems. 


For any information pertaining to such 
service, address the secretary Social 


Hygiene Association of Kentucky, 532 
West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 
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Current Events as a Part of 
the History Course 


Epna HaAsTE, 
Junior High School, Bowling Green, Ky. 


There is a general complaint among 
pupils that continuous application to the 
textbook and the exercises becomes dull 
and irksome. This complaint so often 
comes from history classes. The earnest 
teacher will do her best to keep this reaction 
from taking place, but the enthusiasm of 
the teacher will not keep the class up to 
mark all through the year. They must be 
given exercises that will not only vitalize 
the course, but will give them some real 
reason for studying history. 


The introduction of current events into 
the history course is being used most suc- 
cessfully by a number of teachers to solve 
this problem, not only for the teaching of 
history, but for all of the social subjects. 
The study of history is intended to help 
train the student for intelligent citizenship. 
Since the study of current problems is a 
powerful factor in training intelligent 
citizens, it is well to consider the possibilities 
of current events as a part of the history 
course. 


Current events may be correlated with all 
of the school subjects, and would help to 
bring unity into the school work giving it a 
vitality which even today is lacking in 
many classrooms. The teaching of present- 
day events requires a great deal of work on 
the part of the teacher and since it can be 
more easily correlated with history, it is 
being rapidly assigned to that department. 
This arrangement is not without its advan- 
tages, for although current events may be 
very successfully used with other subjects, 
their function in the educational system is 
not seriously impaired if omitted, as in the 
case of history. No other course calls for 
such a breadth of vision as does history; 
the teacher and pupil must be constant 
students of world affairs, and ever alert 
to see new lessons in old events. 


Although we want our children to learn 
to read and use the newspapers, we do not 
want them to read all of the material pub- 
lished in the newspapers or to depend on 
them entirely for their knowledge of world 


affairs, however it is certainly necessary to 
prepare them for the time when most of 
them will do so. If we do not equip them 
in some measure with the mental back- 
ground that will enable them to understand 
and appreciate the columns devoted to 
domestic and foreign political problems, 
they will be inclined to regard newspapers 
as interesting only for the sport results, and 
for the police court columns. 

The need for such a course becomes 
apparent when one tests an average group 
of students to find out what they read in 
current newspapers and magazines. Always 
the major portion of their attention is 
given to scandal, crime, sports, and coarse 
humor, with little or no attention given 
to the really important questions upon 
which they will vote within a few years. 
It has been said that school children are 
generally like Gilbert’s Major General, 
whose knowledge while embracing every 
detail of Caractacus’ uniform did not extend 
beyond the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. This situation can be taken care 
of by the careful selection and use of 
current news. 

When an important event occurs with a 
historical background it is the psycho- 
logical time to study that background, 
although the topic may not be just in order 
in the course. A few examples will serve 
to show the value of such a procedure. The 
Monroe Doctrine could have been studied 
very profitably at the time that articles 
dealing with ‘‘the Monroe Doctrine Re- 
ceives a New Corollary’’ were being pub- 
lished by the current newspapers and 
magazines. The teacher would thus utilize 
the enunciation of ‘‘the Coolidge Corollary” 
to show her pupils how governmental 
policies become established, and especially 
how the Monroe Doctrine and its Corol- 
laries achieved general acceptance. In 
this lesson the history of the Monroe 
Doctrine and the causes that lead the 
United States to make this ruling will be 
studied. They will learn that it has been 
necessary to remind the European powers 
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of the existence of the Monroe Doctrine on 
three occasions; (1) when France tried to 
place Archduke Maximilian on the throne 
of Mexico; (2) in the Venezuela boundary 
dispute in 1895; (3) at the bankruptcy of 
the Dominican Republic in 1904. In the 
light of these events they will be able to 
understand the significance and force of 
President Coolidge’s statement. 

Another opportunity to use current news 
to vitalize past events is given in the 
forming of ‘‘New Turkey.” Peter the 
Great tried to make Russia face westward 
by building his capital on the marshes, and 
importing French and German engineers 
and generals. President Kemal Pasha of 
Turkey is building his capital, Angora, in a 
desert in an attempt to break the old 
traditions of Constantinople that hold the 
Turkish people to the East. How much 
more interesting will past history become 
when compared with the present, thus 
giving the student a chance to see how 
history repeats itself to a great extent. 
New Italy may also be studied in connec- 
tion with the old Italy when the Caesars 
ruled. 


Considerable thought should be used in 
selecting subjects to be studied. The 
incidental and accidental type should be 
avoided and attention given to subjects 
that have their roots in the past. The 
study of current news should always be 
correlated closely with particular topics, 
movements, or institutions treated in the 
history course and should be used to afford 
comparisons and contrasts between the past 
and the present, thus enabling the pupil to 
see in the past the beginnings and causes 
of our present-day institutions and cus- 
toms. More emphasis should be placed 
upon the study of current events in modern 
history classes than in ancient history 
classes. However, current archeological 
excavations in Egypt, Asia Minor, Pales- 
tine, and other countries may be taken up 
at the time the history of the country is 
being studied. This study of current 
events will help the students to realize that 
human nature has not changed with the 
passing of centuries and that ancient man 
was not different in his fundamental 
reactions from modern man. The pupil 


will come to view the history of man not 
as arecord of the past, but asa ‘“‘contin- 
uous chain whose newest link we our- 
selves are helping to forge.” 


Many historians have written histories 
expurgating war incidents with the hope 
that the teaching of such a history text 
would help bring about world peace. If 
history teaching is going to aid in bringing 
about world peace it must do so by develop- 
ing a new type of citizen, who will not only 
be a citizen of his country but a citizen of 
the world. The world citizen, through his 
greater understanding of world affairs, is 
sympathetic and tolerant and does not 
react to contemporary issues on the basis 
of prejudice or traditions, but keeps an open 
mind ever ready to modify his opinions in 
the light of other facts and new interpre- 
tations, thus acting as a good citizen in the 
natural personal relations of community, 
state and nation when taking part in inter- 
national affairs. If current events are 
taught with the sole aim of presenting all 
facts in any case without prejudice, it will 
be one of the greatest devices available in 
helping to develop this world citizen whose 
broader interest and deeper appreciation 
for the right of others will help to break 
the old policy, the glory of one nation to 
the ruin of the other, that has caused so 
many wars. 

It has been said that the leading aim of 
history teaching is to help the child appre- 
ciate what his fellow men are doing, and to 
help him to an intelligent voluntary action 
in agreement or disagreement with them. 
To accomplish this aim and the aims 
already stated, there must be continuous 
attention given in each of the grades, to 
events in the past and present that pupils 
can understand. Since some form of 
history is taught throughout the grades, 
the following course of study is offered as 
a tentative course in current events to be 
correlated with the history stories used in 
primary grades, and the regular text-books 
used in the higher grades, junior high and 
senior high schools. 


GRADES I AND II 


The history course for children in the 
first and second grades should consist of 
stories of great men and women, and 
important events of the past. This course 
may be enriched by stories of great men 
of the present as—Hoover, Richard E. 
Byrd, Lindbergh, McMillan and Coolidge, 
and by telling one or two important events 
that have occurred in their country, state 
and nation, as—the establishment of a new 
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industry in their own county, plans for a 
National Park for Kentucky, the achieve- 
ments of Lindbergh and Byrd and the 
Mississippi flood. They may also be 
taught the names of the mayor of their city, 
governor of their state and president of 
their nation. Current event teaching in 
these grades must be done through story- 
telling and the use of current newspaper 
pictures to illustrate the stories will be 
found very helpful. 


The children of this age must depend 
almost entirely upon the teacher for their 
knowledge of current events, and even 
though the teacher stresses this subject 
they will learn but little. However, this 
knowledge though small is worth while as 
it will help to arouse a lasting interest in 
civic problems. 


GRADES III ano IV 


The classes in the third and fourth 
grades should study the same type of topics 
listed for the first and second grades. The 
teaching will still be done by the telling of 
stories, but the stories will become more 
elaborate in proportion to the advancement 
of the class. Since they are now able to 
read with some ease, the teacher may cut 
from current publications paragraphs and 
sentences dealing with the subjects studied, 
and let members of the class read them. 
This device will give them a more personal 
part in the recitation, they may also be 
encouraged to look for pictures in home 
papers and magazines that will illustrate 
the story they have been told. This 
instruction may be given in connection 
with their language lessons. 


GRADES V AND VI 


The children in the fifth and sixth grades 
should learn two or three county, state and 
national officers and one duty of each. 
They are advanced enough now to be 
studying some of the national events of 
their country as—the Trans-Atlantic Radio 
Telephone, Achievements of Byrd, Lind- 
bergh and McMillan, Mississippi and 
New England floods and Edison’s Rubber 
Plantation in Florida and many of the 
important citizens of their country as, 
Herbert Hoover, Thomas Edison, Henry 
Ford, Frank Kellogg, Chief Justice Taft, 
and President Coolidge. The classes in 


these grades should adopt some weekly 
school paper to be used as a regular text. 


Current events and news outlines are well 
suited for fifth and sixth grade children to 
study a text in current events. 


Junior HicH ScHOOL 


If the preceding outline has been followed 
throughout the grades, pupils in the junior 
high school are ready to study the organiza- 
tion of their county, state and national 
government and they should learn the 
names and principal duties of the most 
important officers of their county, state 
and country. They will continue to study 
the important events of their own country, 
but they should begin the study of inter- 
national events that are so closely con- 
nected with the welfare of their country. 
Though they will not be able to understand 
all of the material published, they should 
be getting acquainted with some of the 
international events as follows: 


Three—Power Naval Conference, League 
of Nations, World Court of International 
Justice, Development of Radio and Avia- 
tion, The Operation of the Dawes Plan, 
War Debts, Tariff Dispute between the 
United States and France. The General 
Condition of Europe, and The Condition 
of our Country as given in the President’s 
speech are some of the topics that will be 
found interesting. ‘Looseleaf Current 
Topics” is suitable as a current event text 
for junior high school students. All 
members in the different classes should be 
required to use the adopted text. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Senior high-school students should follow 
the general outline given for the junior 
high school, studying the same type of 
topics. Since they are now studying 
European History and have already had a 
course in American History, they should 
be able to interpret much of the present 
in the light of the past and should be en- 
couraged to form opinions on world affairs 
without prejudice or favor. ‘Looseleaf 
Current Topics” may still be used asa 
text, however the ‘‘World’s News”’ may be 
more suitable as a text, as it is more ad- 
vanced. 


METHODS FOR TEACHING CURRENT 
EVENTS 


If the study of current events is to 
vitalize history and train the student for 
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citizenship the teacher must use great care 
in selecting the methods and plans to be 
used in teaching this subject. The prob- 
lem in teaching current events is the 
difficulty in organizing the subject matter, 
and selecting the subjects to be studied. 
By using the weekly school papers and 
following the plan outlined in the course 
of study for current events, the teacher 
will be able to organize and present subjects 
suitable for the classes in the different 
grades. 


If current events is to become a part of 
the history course as has been suggested, 
one of the regular history periods each week 
should be given to current events.  Al- 
though many topics may be taught directly 
with the regular history lessons as indicated 
in preceding paragraphs, many important 
topics cannot be blended into one particu- 
lar lesson, for they belong to history asa 
whole. Friday seems to be the most 
logical time for current event classes to 
meet, as the school papers usually come the 
first of the week. This arrangement will 
give the teacher time to select and organize 
her material, and the assignment may then 
be given to the class on Wednesday so they 
will have time to study the subjects 
thoroughly. The assignment should con- 
sist of one or two major topics; as ‘‘Con- 
ditions in Nicaragua’”’ and “The Meeting 
of Pan-American Union in Havana,’’ and 
one or two minor topics as ““The Holland 
Tunnel” and ‘‘New Governor for Philip- 
pine Islands” one of the major topics should 
be a continued topic as ‘“The Conditions in 
Nicaragua.” 


In the first, second, third and fourth 
grades the teacher will not make assign- 
ments, but- will tell the children stories 
about the important characters and events 
of today. When possible these stories 
should be illustrated with current pictures. 
In the third and fourth grades this work 
may be extended by having the classes 
write several things they have been told 
for a language lesson. They may also 
make a class scrapbook of pictures they 
have found that illustrate the stories that 
the teacher has given to the class. These 


pictures should be properly labeled when 
pasted in the scrapbook. 


Every student in the fifth and sixth 
grades, junior and senior high schools 
should have a weekly current event school 


paper that provides the subject matter on 
important topics within the student’s 
reading ability. This provides a text- 
book for this subject and gives the child 
something definite to work on as he solves 
the current problems assigned to the class. 


The teacher will make definite assign- 
ments for the classes in these divisions, 
being extremely careful that the assign- 
ment carries with it a suggestion for study. 
The assignment for a current event lesson 
should include a clear statement of the 
problem, a brief review of background 
facts, a definite indication of the text 
assignment, direction for using relevant 
reference material, and an outline to guide 
the student in studying. 


There are many methods that may be 
used in teaching current events, but the 
problem method seems to give the best 
result. A brief outline of an assignment in 
which the problem method is used is as 
follows: Subjec i 
Teacher’s Aim to take advantage of the 
opportunity given by the meeting of the 
League of Nations to discuss with the class 
the organization, aims and accomplish- 
ments of the League. 


Pupil’s Problem—To find out what the 
League of Nations is, how it is organized 
and what it is trying to do. 





Questions to guide the child in his study: 


1. Delegates from many countries are 
going to Geneva, Switzerland this week. 
Why are they going there? 

2. What is the League of Nations? 

3. How many nations are members of 
the League? (Make a list of the Nations 
that are members). 

4. Name the most important nations in 
the League. What Nations have become 
leaders in the League? 


5. Who are leading delegates in this 
meeting? 

6. When was the League formed? What 
American proposed this association? 

7. What is the purpose of the League? 


8. How isit organized? What Nations 
have permanent seats in the council of the 
League? What Nations have non-per- 
manent seats? 
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9. When are the meetings of the council 
held? What are the duties and powers 
of the council? 


10. What are the permanent offices of 
the League? 

11. What did the League accomplish in 
the eighth meeting? 


12. What has it accomplished in past 
meetings? (Indicate the topic to be studied 
in the paper used as a text by class). 


REFERENCES 
1. Current event file 1926-27. 
2. World maps. 
3. Current newspapers. 


4. New Republic for September, Octo- 
ber, November, 1927. 


5. Review of reviews for October and 
November, 1927. 


6. World Work for October and No- 
vember, 1927. 


7. Current history for October, Novem- 
ber, December, 1927. 


This topic was chosen for the advanced 
classes in the junior and senior high schools, 
but topics within the understanding of the 
pupils may be treated in the same way for 
fifth-and sixth-grade classes. Other meth- 
ods (explained in detail in Blakey’s ‘‘How 
to Teach Current Events,” and ‘Current 
Event Year Book 1927-28’’) are as follows: 


1. Laboratory method. 


2. Lecture method (to be used only 
when subject matter is very difficult). 


3. Special reports. 

Debates. 

Interpretation of cartoons. 

Current event roll call. 

Current event pageants and dramas. 
Bulletin board. 


The following types of written work may 
be used with any of the above methods; 
outlines of topics, editorials, cartoon inter- 
pretation, descriptions, summaries of 
articles, reviews, debates and brief bio- 
graphical sketches. 
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All pupils that use a current event paper 
as a text, should file the weekly issues in 
notebook binders. In their notebooks 
students should paste clippings, editorials 
and cartoons from newspapers and maga- 
zines. Required written work should also 
be kept in this book. Thus the student 
builds a permanent textbook for himself. 


REFERENCES FOR CURRENT EVENT 
TEACHING 


“Current Event Year Book’’, ‘Chicago 
Daily News Almanac,” ‘‘Who’s Who,” 
“Who’s Who in America,’’ “Dictionary of 
American Politics,’ ‘‘Congressional Direc- 
tory,” ‘Manuals of State and City,” 
“Several Good Texts on Civics,’’ Several 
Good General and American Histories.”’ 


MAGAZINES 


“Current History,’’ “The Living Age,” 
“World Work,” ‘‘American Review of 
Reviews,” ‘‘Nation and the New Repub- 
lic,”’ “Literary Digest,” ‘“Time,’’ ‘“The Out- 
look,” ‘‘Foreign Affairs,”’ ‘‘Asia,”’ ‘‘Forum.”’ 


Many of these magazines may be 
obtained in club subscriptions or in con- 
nection with some of the current event 
papers. 
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A MODERN STATE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION FOR 
KENTUCKY 


Prepared and published under the direction 
of the Publicity Committee of the Kentucky 
Education Association. 


Wuy A NEw STATE BOARD? 


The Kentucky Education Association has 
for the past decade keen advocating a 
new State Board of Education. The 
reasons advanced for such a board are as 
follows: 


1. The present board is too small and 
is not sufficiently representative. 


2. It is not possible under the present 
board to have a continuous educational 
policy for the State. 


3. Because of its ex-officio character and 
short tenure the present board is impotent 
and unable to meet the responsibilities 
which education in a modern state demands. 


4. Because the present board is political 
in character, and a bi-partisan board would 
correct this situation. 


5. Because modern states are changing 
their viewpoints regarding the organization 
and function of the State Board of Educa- 
tion and Kentucky wants to keep pace 
with the educational progress of her sister 
states. 


A NEw STATE BoOArD oF EDUCATION 
IMPERATIVE 


For many years the school forces of 
Kentucky have advocated a new State 
Board of Education. The two State 
school surveys which we have had in recent 
years have both pointed to the necessity of 
such a change. The present State Board 
of Education was created in 1838 when our 
public school system was founded. The 
Board consists of three persons; the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, the Secre- 
tary of State, and the Attorney General— 
all ex-officio members. 


At the time the educational system of the 
State was established, the current concep- 


tion of a State Board of Education was one 
of the ex-officio type. Education was at a 
low ebb and there was little to do. In 
Kentucky, as in other states, the board was 
largely advisory in character and the duties 
few in number. 


In the latter part of the last century, a 
change began to develop in the United 
States in the organization of the State 
Boards of Education. One state after 
another gradually drifted away from the 
small board to a larger and more represen- 
tative organization; however, ex-officio 
boards have been continued until the 
present time in a few states. 


Gradually the change went on until 
during the past decade a number of impor- 
tant creations and reorganizations have 
taken place in state boards of educational 
control by legislative enactment. These 
changes have come about largely in 
response to the recommendations of educa- 
tional commissions and scientific inquiries 
made by expert organizations. Radical 
changes have been made in the state 
school organizations of the following states: 
Alabama, Arkansas, California, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. 


Kentucky now stands with a small group 
of states that have not in nearly a hundred 
years changed their state educational 
organizations. The machinery which was 
set up at that time is obsolete, inadequate 
for the needs of a modern state, too limited 
in power, too much mixed in politics, and 
entirely out of line with the conception of 
what is needed for educational machinery 
in a modern state. 


The school people of Kentucky have 
known for some time that our chief educa- 
tional need is a modern State Board of 
Education. Until such a board is provided, 
educational progress in the State will remain 
practically at a standstill. In its suggested 
legislative program, the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association proposes a State Board of 
Education of nine members, eight of them 
(only four of whom shall belong to any one 
political party) to be appointed because 
of their high-mindedness and general fitness 
to direct the educational program of the 
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State. Such a board will bring prestige to 
the educational system of the State, will 
develop a continuous educational policy, 
and give proper emphasis to our educational 
needs. It will insure that our school 
affairs will be placed under the direction of 
a form of management dictated by the best 
American experience in educational control. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE Ex-OFFIcio BOARD 

What is wrong with the _ ex-officio 
board? The following statement of objec- 
tions is generally accepted by school men 
who know most about educational manage- 
ment in a state: 

1. The time of the members is absorbed 
in their own official business, and they 
cannot give to school affairs the attention 
deserved. 

2. The average ex-officio board dies 
with the administration and state school 
affairs cannot have a continuous policy. 
(A new board composed of members with 
overlapping terms of office would correct 
this.) 

3. Educational progress under ex-officio 
boards is slow. Usually the policies of each 
administration are junked when the new 
administration takes office. 

4. Most ex-officio boards are too small, 
and therefore not sufficiently representa- 
tive. 

5. Modern state educational organiza- 
tion demands a large and capable adminis- 
trative force in the State Department of 
Education, and a small ex-officio board 
such as we have is not capable of rendering 
the type of service demanded by the educa- 
tional system of a modern state. 

6. These criticisms are offered as a 
statement of principles and are not intended 
to reflect on the personnel of any board 
either past or present. Much credit is due 
to the sacrifice and leadership furnished by 
many well meaning school boards. - How- 
ever, we have reached a period when 
modern conceptions of education demand 
a change in order to meet present and 
future educational needs. 


SAVE YOUR SAVINGS 


“The trouble with some people is that 
they never save any money and so are 
never able to get ahead.” 


How often we hear this statement, and 
yet itis only half true. Many people work, 
and scrimp, and save all right; but they 
don’t save their savings after they have 
them. They spend them unwisely, foolish- 
ly and so, soon have nothing to show for 
their savings. 


In the year 1925, highwaymen relieved 
autoists of $25,000,000, which sounds like a 
lot of money. But this is but a mere 
fraction of the hundreds of millions of 
savings that were wasted through ‘‘sure 
thing’ investments and ‘‘phony”’ stocks, 
to say nothing of the ponies. 


In order to gain financial independence, 
or even a competence for the declining 
years of life, or a nest-egg for the rainy day, 
you must invest your savings safely; 
otherwise it is better not to have saved at 
all. Because, in order to save, you have 
denied yourself things that you wanted— 
possibly needed—for the sake of your 
future. Of what avail is it to accumulate 
$1,000—$2,000—$10,000 by self-denial and 
economy and then to lose it all in an 
unwise investment. 





It isn’t necessary to take a long chance 
on the investment of one’ssaving. Neither 
is it wise to make long distance invest- 
ments. 


There are always opportunities for safe 
investments near enough home so that 
correct information and sound advice 
about them may be had from men whom 
you know. 


This simple advice should help the pro- 
spective small investor to save his savings. 
—Worth Reading Bulletin, American Rolling 
Mill Company. 





Vocalization in Reading 


May K. Duncan, 
University of Kentucky 


One of the most common poor habits that 
children acquire in reading is the habit of 
vocalization. Vocalization may show itself 
during silent reading by elaborate lip 
movement, sometimes even accompanied 
by distinct whispering sounds or by 
incipient movements of the lips, tongue, 
pharynx, vocal chords and the general 
mechanism of the throat. The reader 
feels or hears himself pronouncing the 
words. This slight movement of the vocal 
apparatus which corresponds to the words 
which are being read is called inner speech. 
Huey calls inner speech a shadowy copy 
of the speech of every day life. 


Whether the tendency to use the lips 
and vocal chords during silent reading is an 
acquired or a natural habit it should be 
decreased or eliminated as rapidly as 
possible. 


Above the second grade any form of 
vocalization is a retarding habit. Aside 
from experimental evidence presented by 
such investigators as Gray, Dodge, Huey, 
O’Brien and others it is apparent that if 
visualization in reading must wait upon 
the slower process of vocalization, the 
reading rate must suffer. he individual 
will not read any faster silently, than he 
can actually pronounce the wfrds. It 
makes slow, laborious readers. That has a 
far reaching effect for we know that a 
reader of this type never cares to read 
much. VIt is only the rapid silent reader 
who -reads extensively“ Habits of inner 
speech interfere seriously with an efficient 
rate of reading. 


The natural tendency of the child is 
toward vocalization. Words have mean- 
ing to a child at first only as sounds. 


The school ties on to these sounds certain 
visual symbols in the form of printed 
letters (words). The association between 
the visual form of the word and the sound 
is stressed by the school until the associa- 
tion becomes habitual and meaning is 
reached only through the intermediary 
of sound. We need to make the short cut 


from symbol to meaning. Teachers should 
realize that while vocalization is a physical 
habit it is also a mental one; the habit of 
getting meaning only through saying 
words. The boy who cannot understand 
his history lesson unless he “studies out 
loud”’ is a familiar example. Over emphasis 
on oral reading fixes the habit permanently. 
Especially is this true when oral reading 
continues to be the dominant form in the 
intermediate grades. This naturally sug- 
gests that an early beginning of silent 
reading will help in correct habit formation. 


All auditory sounds accompanying silent 
reading should be avoided from the first. 


he following suggestions will be found 
helpful in eliminating lip movements and 
decreasing inner speech: 


1. An early beginning of silent reading 
and a decrease on the amount of oral. 


2. Use of sentences where action is sub- 
stituted for oral response. Reading direc- 
tions to make things, to color and cut, etc., 
getting the idea from the symbol and 
showing that it is understood without any 
use of the lips. 


3. Use phrases and sentences on flash 
cards. 


4, Have individual conference with the 
children, get them to will to quit. Every- 
one responds to personal interest—get 
their co-operation. 


5. Have the children become conscious 
of their lip movements. Suggest that they 
place a finger on their lips when they read. 
See how far they can read before they feel 
their lips move. Try and read farther 
each time. 


6. Constant watchfulness by the 
teacher. She should continually caution 
and remind the children in regard to the 
habit of lip movement. 


7. Point out the advantages of a rapid 
rate of reading. Try to get them to see 
that their speed depends largely on not 
moving their lips and tongues. 
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TRAVEL For Professional 
Advancement 
Sharp and colorful imagery, a sense of world 


citizenship, enthusiasm, personal incident—these 
enrich all teaching, 

OUR SPECIALIZED TOURS to EUROPE 
AND THE MEDITERRANEAN 
emphasize Literature, Art, History, Language, 
Music—Inspiring leaders, Write for the booklet 

that interests you, 


Intercollegiate Tours 
444-3, Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 











8. Time their reading to see how fast 
they read (in words per minute) but caution 
them that they must know what they read. 
Have them read two or three minutes, 
mark how far they read, then reproduce 
what they read or answer questions on it. 
Each child may report the number of lines 
read. Know the average words per line; 
after class, estimate words read and divide 
by number of minutes (two or three) to get 
the words per minute. Do this frequently. 
Keep accurate records of progress, and en- 
courage them to ‘‘beat their own records.” 
Make individual or class graphs or charts 
to show improvement. This helps them 
to see the relation between lip movement 
and slow rate. 


9. Have silent reading precede oral. 
This gives the teacher a chance to form the 
right habits. Have the sentence or two 
read silently first. Say, ‘‘Read with your 
eyes, find out what the boy did.” “Now, 
tell me.”’ This builds the habit of using 
the eyes to get thought and the need of the 
lips only in giving it to some one. 


10. Do not have oral reading always 
follow the silent. Check the thought in 
some other way. 


11. Some teachers have used devices 
such as printed slogans to direct class 
attention and interest. ‘‘Read from the 
eyes up, not from the eyes down”’ or ‘“‘No 
lip movers in Grade Three.” 


12. Drills for ready recognition of new 
words and phrases are an indirect aid, 
because they enable the child to center his 
attention upon the thought and to grasp 
readily the meaning of words and phrases 
without pronouncing them slowly to him- 
self. All readers, both children and adults 
resort to marked vocalization when they 
come to unusual or unfamiliar words. 


_SUGGESTED GOALS FOR RURAL 
SCHOOLS 1927-28 
PEARLE JORDAN, 
Murray State Teachers College 
I. FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


1. One teacher’s desk and chair. 


2. Seat for every child, not more than 
two children on a double desk. 


3. Shades at the windows. 
Good stove with jackets. 
Good blackboards. 

A screened place for lunches. 
One good world map. 


Bookcase or shelves for books. 


i 


Reading and work table. 


Pair of scissors. 

Three rulers. 

Paste. 

Magazines for pictures. 
Ink. 

Pens. 

Paper. 


RMP oO oP 


10. Dictionary. 
11. Victrola or piano. 


12. Flag and flag pole. 


II. ATTRACTIVENESS 


1. Floor and yards clean—floor oiled. 

2. Two or three good pictures on the 
wall. 

3. Three or four blooming plants. 

4. Flowers on the table. 

5. A few hardy flowers in the yard. 

6. Shade trees planted. 


III. 


1. Plenty of good water; this tested by 
the Extension Department of the Univer- 
sity free. Send for container. 


2. Cooler with individual cups. (Jelly 
glasses or peanut butter jars. Each child 
get a box to keep it in.) 
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primary grades. 
FIRE 5. Children classified properly. 
ESCAPE S 6. Using supplemental readers. 


7. Using materials outside of text. 





Our ong=nece 8. Checking progress with standard 
will inspect your inte 
building and give ; 
suggestions and 9. Lesson plans made and in book. 
prices. 


No obligations. 10 One good educational magazine. 


11. Oral before written English. 
Lega® _ 12. Using language charts with primary 
grades. 











/ 304 N. Buchanan St. 13. Teaching poems rather than have 
LOUISVILLE, KY. the children memorize them. 
Ornamental Iron & Wire Work 14. Good questions well thought out. 

















V. TEACHER 





3. Each child sitting with feet on the 


: . ’ Neat and attractive. 
floor. Use boxes to put under children’s 


feet that do not reach the floor. 2. Voice low and controlled. 
4. At least half a dozen good posters on 3. Inspires confidence. 
health on the wall. 
5. Toilets in good condition and limed V. (a) MANAGEMENT 


once each month. 
1. Children at school on time. 


6. For play. 
a. Swings for the little ones. sale tiiacaiiieiicieaitiaataain iets 
b. Horse shoes. 3. Not interrupting when teacher is 
c. Basket ball. busy. 
d. Croquet. : — , . . 
+: Mak 4. Raising their hands quietly to recite. 
f. — 5. Getting water and going to the toilet 
g. ennis. at recess. 
h. Acting poles. 


7. Milk brought by children for lunch. Fae aaa SURRY MEN: 


7. Teacher at school at least thirty 


8. Deflectors at windows. minutes before school opens. 


9. First-aid kit. 8. Room at all times free from talking 
_ and noise. 
IV. INSTRUCTION VI. SocIAL 
1. Teacher following the State course 1. Supervision of playground. 
of study. 


2. At least three social gatherings 
2. Daily schedule posted and being during the year. 


carried out. a 
3. Some form of school organization. 


- Library table with at least six good 
books suited to the children using them. 


a. Parent-teacher Association or 
Literary Society. 
4. Flash cards and seat work for b. Three or four school parties. 
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ONE HUNDRED PER CENT SCHOOLS 


Honor ROLL 


Membership dues have been received in 
the Secretary’s office for one hundred per 
cent of the teachers employed in the follow- 
ing schools representing county, city and 
graded systems. Superintendents are 
urged to redeem pledges as soon as Con- 
venient by forwarding to the Secretary’s 
office the membership dues. All schools 
remitting dues for one hundred per cent of 
the teachers employed will be published 
in the JOURNAL under the caption one 
hundred per cent schools. An attractive 
certificate issued by the Association will be 
mailed to all schools who actually enroll 
their teachers on one hundred per cent 
basis. 











































































































County Superintendent 
O10) ic LE ee ee ed ...L. C. Caldwell 
Spencer. ..G. Louis Hume 
Marshall ..Roy O. Chumbler 
FRCS BE NIA NUN oes beck eco. ue Sone al A H. C. Burnett 
ELD 21S Ee ieee eee et an een Iva Anderson 
OC a ea ees eee nee W. M. Totty 
McCracken......... C. H. Gentry 
[EL | [2c LEAS a ee eevee Bee V. W. Wallis 
Laurel a L. B. Hammack 
jE S LOE) en ae ee ae N. O. Kimbler 
Owsley County....... A. J. Creech 
£3 Anna L. Bertram 
Nicholas. Eda S. Taylor 
Bagh... -.:. R. W. Kincaid 
Henderson N. O. Kimbler 
Lewis Anna L. Bertram 
Nicholas........ Mrs. Eda S. Taylor 
Bath R. W. Kincaid 
Muhlenberg........ M.C. Hughes 
Nelson... W. T. McClain 
Franklin N. J. Parsons 
Caldwell R. E. Traylor 
Breckinridge M. H. Norton 
Casey W.M. Watkins 
MONEQOMIERY...-22:--<csc--0-n-cec0--n0e Mrs. W. G. Marshall 
Warren R. McCoy 
Clay Baxter Bledsoe 
Campbell J. W. Reiley 
Grayson W.S. Clarke 
Harrison........ J.A. Payne 
Knox W. W. Evans 
Hancock R. I. Glover 
Oldham.... J. W. Selph 
Bullitt Ora L. Roby 
Edmonson Gertie Lindsey 
Clinton b..os YOrk 
co RS EDEI AEN E REN. R. N. Beauchamp 
Carlisle............ C. D. Lester 
LA oe eee ee ee Fonso Wright 
Hart R. G. Vass 
RRC ees i DF oe ae T. M. Lewis 
Washington J. F. McWhorter 
ROCA st Oh. ccicceect stasis Maye Neal 





Marion J. W. Clarkson 
Pulaski L. E. Meece 








Cities and Towns Superintendent 


Wm. R. Belknap School, 





Louisville Adelaide Seekamp 
Oakdale School, Louisville...Fannie H. Loewenstein 
Prestonsburg City Schools...................... T. J. Currey 
Fort Thomas City Schools...................- D. W. Bridges 
Geo. Morris School, Louisville............ Amelia Seiler 
Cochran School, Louisville............. Lucy Spurgeon 
Bethel Academy......................---- Geo. B. Burkholder 
J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville........ Anne Grunder 
F. T. Salisbury School, Louisville........... R. J. Bell 
Geo. W. Morris School, Louisville........ Amelia Seiler 
Glasgow Public Schools.....................--- R. A. Palmore 
Emerson School, Louisville.......... Georgia M. Brown 
Ferguson Graded School, Somerset......V. D. Roberts 
Weeksbury Graded Schools...................- Earl C. Reed 


John Marshall School, Louisville......Minnie L. Burks 
Sonora High School H. M. Wesley 
Lancaster Graded School................ Eliza E. Smith 
Grahn Graded School O. L. Kiser 
Eastern Departmental School, 





























Louisville Eva T. Mason 
Butler Graded and High School............ C. A. Stokes 
Brooksville Public Schools............ J. Harvey Sweeney 
Emmet Field School, Louisville. Nora E. Wellenvoss 
Providence City Schools..............-......----+-- L. P. Jones 
Burgin Schools W. M. Wesley 
Montgomery Street School, 

Louisville.......................- Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 
Western Departmental .School, 

Louisville Gertrude Kohnhorst 
Murray High School.................---.-0--+ W. J. Caplinger 
Casey County High School, Liberty....J. D. Hamilton 
Carrollton PaulB. Boyd 
Grayson Street School, Louisville........ Lillian Logan 
Russellville C.T. Canon 
Carlisle E. E. Pfanstiel 
Livingston County High School, 

MOPRILORMATI eo ee J. Preston Dabney 
Mayfield K. R. Patterson 
Tompkinsville High School................ L. L. Rudolph 


Rochester Graded and High School....J. Carson Gary 
Orangeburg Consolidated School, 























Maysville Ercel R. Fryer 
George Washington School, 

Louisville Nata Lee Woodruff 
Anchorage A. B. Crawford 
Leitchfield Bettie C. Morgan 
Hardin Graded and High School............ Junius Lewis 
Owensboro. J. L. Foust 
Frankfort City Schools.....................--- J. W. Ireland 
Mt. St. Joseph’s anon Convent and 

Académy:.................. Mother M. Agnes O’Flynn 
Glendale Public Scloelas J. M. F. Hays 
Hazelwood School, Louisville................... Elsa Stutz 
Hodgenville Graded School... Fred E. Conn 
Nannie Lee Frayser School, 

Louisville Lizzie Anstatt 
George Rogers Clark School, 

Louisville Mrs. Anna Krieger 
Mt. Sterling City Schools.......................- H. A. Babb 
Geo. D. Prentice School, 

Louisville Mrs. H. R. Whitesides 
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Monsarrat School, Louisville........ Elizabeth Gardner 
Parkland School, Louisville................ Anna M. Bligh 
Jas. Russell Lowell School, Louisville..Ada G. Bache 
Beechmont School, 














Louisville Roselyn J. Loewenstein 
Nicholasville City Schools.................... H. C. Burnett 
Caneyville Graded & High School..Stephen S. Wilson 
Owensboro J. L. Foust 
Anchorage A. B. Crawford 
La Grange Graded and Oldham County 

High School H. R. Kirk 
Jenkins Public Schools... .J. G. Long 
Jenkins School.. ee eee es Davis Fields 
McRoberts School... _E. L. Swetman 
Dunham School.... aoe ..R. F, Latham 
Burdine School... ae ..Virgil Payne 
Memorial School; “Hardyv ille.E. H. Ashbrook 
Margaret Merker School, Louisville.. Mamie Drewry 
Ashland City Schools -......2......---.-------- C. E. Ackley 


Senior High School, Ashland J. D. Falls 
Coles Jr. High School, Ashland .......... W. B. Jackson 
Bayless School, Ashland.......... Bertha L. McClelland 








Clyffeside School, Ashland.............. J. B. Picklesimer 
John Grant Crabbe School, 

Ashland Edith A. Chapman 
John F. Hager yore me Ashland.......... V. R. DeLong 
Means School, Ash  aieeagaaeS Hattie M. Faulkner 
Normal School, Ashland................. John H. Williams 
Oakview School, Ashland... Bertha K. Roberts 


Pollard School, Ashland ................ Mrs. Ruby Ogden 
Wylie School, Ashland............ Katharine E. Haskins 
William C. Condit School, Ashland......H. R. Brown 














ee Oe | ae N. E. Helderman 
Bevier-Cleaton Chas. S. Brown 
Harlan W. D. Jones 
Cave City D. P. Curry 
McFerran School, Louisville.................. Elsie Weibel 
New Castle High School.................... Joe Blankinship 
Red House A. T. Ross 
Newby High School.........................--- W. T. Pelphrey 
Mayslick Consolidated School...................... G. Young 


Woodleigh Consolidated School .......... Geo. L. Evans 
Dover School Mrs. — Flesher 
Hindman Settlement School..................... J. F. Smith 
Oakland Graded and High School............ P. M. Grise 




















Harlan City Schools W. D. Jones 
West Point School... ...W. A. Shelton 
Fordsville High School.... ...B. M. Owen 
John C. Strother School, _ 

LO Se ea Jennie T. Summers 
Western Ky. State Teachers College 

Faculty H. H. Cherry 
Princeton City Schools................. Everett Howton 
Pembroke Graded Schools................ Chas. J. Petrie 
Irvine City Schools. J. O. Cannon 
Cynthiana City. Schools....................... J. W. Brooke 
Science Hill Graded and High 

| ee Marshall Harris 
Ohio Valley School Supply..........................E. S. Ryle 
Madisonville City Schools................. Harper Gatton 
Margaret Merker School.................. Mamie Drewry 
Cloverport Cit _— re hat re G. L. Tiller 
Meransburg Schoo 

Maysville. ..Mrs. Elizabeth Bullock 
Paintsville City Schools... H. C. Taylor 
Henderson City Schools........................C. E. Dudley 
Owingsville City Schools C. F. Martin 





Henry Clay School, Louisville............ Marian Curry 
Washington High School, Maysville....Allilee King 
McAfee High & ee School........ Lucile D. Sharp 
Minerva High School E. Allison 





ON THE USE OF TEXTBOOKS 


We are told from time to time that text- 
books have a much greater importance in 
American schools than in the schools of 
Europe. The reason for this difference, so 
we are informed, is that our teachers are 
less well trained. They do not know 
enough to venture far from shore. Their 
general knowledge of the subjects which 
they teach is enveloped in a fog, and so they 
cling to the haven of the text. 


The comparison of our teacher training 
with that of Europe is a matter which may 
be left to the experts. It may be pointed 
out, however, that our fondness for text- 
books may have other sources besides 
ignorance or helplessness In part, at 
least, this predilection may spring from 
misdirected piety. The business of the 
schools is supposed to be limited to the 
preservation or perpetuation of our civili- 
zation. Consequently we should teach the 
subjects in the curriculum as we teach the 
catechism, not to encourage a spirit of 
independence and inquiry, but to insure a 
set of correct responses. 


Principals and superintendents some- 
times feel it incumbent upon them to 
admonish teachers to stick closely to the 
textbook. It is a fine thing for a teacher 
to have a rich intellectual background, pro- 
vided that he makes no use of it. The dis- 
position to engage in explorations beyond 
the limits of the textbooks is regarded as 
evidence of intellectual frivolity, if not of 
irreverence or Bolshevism. 


Our worship of the textbook, then, 
appears to be a joint product of plain 
ignorance and an ignorant veneration of 
tradition. A combination of this sort can 
scarcely fail to make the world safe for the 
textbook. Some persons will doubtless be 
disturbed by this outlook, but they may be 
reassured by being told that the modern 
textbook can present a certificate of charac- 
ter to show that it is entitled to confidence. 
The older textbooks were to a considerable 
extent the product of guesswork, but our 
up-to-date textbooks aim to leave nothing 
to chance or opinion. They have the 
indorsement of science. Every precaution 
is taken to make sure that the evil which 
they contain is kept below the danger line 
of one-half of one per cent. We need no 


longer fear to take our textbooks straight. 
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Short courses of commercial rank, and two- 
year and four-year courses of college rank, 
all in the field of business. 


Our graduates have been unusually suc- 
cessfulin getting good positions. 


A GUESS: FIFTEEN HUNDRED STUDENTS 
FROM THIRTY STATES WILL BE 
ENROLLED IN 1928 IN THE 


Bowling Green Business University 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 
NEAR MAMMOTH CAVE 





J. L. HARMAN, President 
J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President 
W.S. ASHBY, Business Manager 





Ask for catalog 
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We are all aware of the efforts that are 
being made at present to construct text- 
books on scientific lines. Objective tests 
are employed to keep the language of the 
text within the range of comprehensibility, 
and to determine what material shall be 
selected, in what order of diffculty the 
contents are to be arranged, and how pro- 
vision is to be made for drills and reviews. 
It would be strange, therefore, if our 
modern textbooks were not much more 
serviceable as instruments for imparting 
a certain body of desirable information 
than were those of the past, nor would it be 
strange, if this advance in textbook-making 
were to strengthen the old idolatry. If the 
modern textbook has such high scientific 
sanction, why not follow it without devia- 
tion? The old combination of ignorance 
and traditionalism thus gives promise of 
growing into a triple alliance for safe- 
guarding the supremacy of the textbook. 


Perhaps one might hazard the suggestion 
that the appeal to science in the present 
case settles nothing in particular. Science, 
like the textbook itself, is only a tool. It 
can be used for all sorts of purposes and the 


use of scientific principles in textbook- 
making may be for the sake of a question- 
able aim. The fundamental question in 
the present case is—if a certain amount of 
exaggeration may be permitted—whether 
the textbook is written to make the teacher 
unnecessary or whether it is written to make 
the textbook itself unnecessary. In other 
words, does it intend to limit the function 
of the teacher to the business of “‘learning”’ 
the pupil what is in the book, or does it aim 
to assist the teacher in drawing extensively 
on his own resources in order that the 
contents of the textbook may be translated 
into terms of ‘‘vital’’ experience? Is the 
textbook intended primarily to develop 
certain skills and to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of a certain body of factual knowledge, 
or is it designed chiefly to cultivate appreci- 
ation on the basis of insight, the power to 
think in terms of a given subject-matter? 


That there has been much improvement 
in textbook-making may be cheerfully 
conceded. But, this improvement should 
be taken for what it is worth. A good 
textbook is like a well trained servant who 
knows his place. Over-emphasis of the text- 
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Draper Window Shades 


Are the Ones You Find in Every 
Properly Equipped School. They 
Provide Right Light and Proper 
Ventilation 
They Are Made Only by the 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, IND. 
Sold by the 
CENTRAL SCHOOL 
SUPPLY CO. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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book is. evidence that the controlling 
purpose is to give a more or less automatic 
control over a certain body of subject- 
matter. Such over-emphasis not only fails 
to develop intelligence, save incidentally, 
but may actually weaken intellectual 
power. A physician once made a remark 
to the effect that it is an open question 
whether the practice of medicine, taken 
through its entire history, has saved as 
many lives as it has destroyed. It is of 
course impossible to decide such a question 
just as it is impossible to ascertain to what 
extent the intellectual power of children 
has been destroyed by the wrong use of 
textbooks. Teachers are held even less 
responsible than physicians in the practice 
of their profession, but the time may come, 
as Dewey once suggested, when it will be 
possible to bring suit for educational 
malpractice. 
B. H. Bone, 
Ohio State University. 


PLUCK 


Though rough my path may be and long, 
I’ll grit my teeth and sing a song. 

Though troubles come as billows roll, 

No one shall say of me, ‘‘Poor soul, 

Life got the best of him, no doubt; 

He seems to be all down and out.” 


I may be blue; I’ll never show it; 

Discouraged, but no one shall know it. 

Courage shall always light my eyes; 

Hope falters, but it never dies. 

With head held high, Life’s foes I'll rout; 

I simply won’t be down and out. 
ETHEL OsBorN HILL, 

Port Arthur, Texas. 


THE EDUCATION OF MOST WORTH 


Every parent worthy of the name, not 
only desires success and happiness for his 
children, but makes many sacrifices to 
further the well-being of his offspring. 
Concern for the fate of one’s children is a 
driving force which finds expression in 
many of our social actions and institutions. 
Public schools, for instance are supported 
liberally because they are believed to 
benefit the oncoming generation. Free 
public education for all the children of all 
the people is not only a distinctive national 
ideal, but is regarded by many as one of 
major causes of national success and 
prosperity. 

* * * * * 


It is self evident, however, that schooling 
in and of itself does not inevitably insure 
success. Not all the children who pass 
through school achieve happiness and 
prosperity in after life; nor are schools 
equally effective in dealing with their pupils. 
Consequently, the public maintains an 
attitude of watchful interest toward its 
schools. On the whole, it is frankly 
critical; it is ‘‘from Missouri,” it ‘wants to 
be shown,’”’ At times when it believes its 
schools are failing, it tends to step in and 
dictate men, methods and subjects of study. 
At other times, when it has confidence in 
its leaders, it accepts unquestioningly the 
changes which its educational experts 
make. In general, however, public opinion 
tends to lag behind educational progress 
and to regard that which is new with 
suspicion. 

* * * * * 


We live in a transition age of marked 
social readjustment; school subjects and 
school methods are changing rapidly to 
correspond. The public does not always 
appreciate the fact that the bounds of 
knowledge have been enormously increased, 
that not only have the contents of the old 
subjects been enlarged, but it has been 
necessary to add many new subjects to the 
curriculum. The conditions of social life 
have altered so greatly that today children 
must be fitted to live in an environment 
which in many ways differs radically from 
that of their forefathers. Morover, a 
teacher today has for her guidance a vast 
fund of scientific knowledge about child 
nature and about the conditions most 
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SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
Party and Banquet Favors 
(Balloons, confetti, hats, noisemakers, etc.) Minstrel equip. 
Free lists. “‘How to Stage an Indoor Carnival.” Revised. 
Tells how to organize, manage, and advertise. Describes 50 
sideshow stunts. Postpaid 25c. 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 
225 W. Market St. 





Xenia, O. 























favorable for growth. Education is turn- 
ing out to be a vastly more complex and 
intricate process than was formerly sup- 
posed. 


* * %#K * # 


The answer which modern men of science 
make to the question ‘‘What education is 
of most worth?” is made in no uncertain 
terms. 

Every person has two educations, one 
which he receives from others, and one, 
more important, which he gives to himself. 

Gibbon. 


“That education is best,’’ they say, 
‘which interprets life to children, kindles 
vision within them, equips them to clothe 
their vision with reality and prepares them 
to enjoy appreciatively the fruits of their 
efforts.’’ Progressive education stresses 
the personality, character and creative 
power of the individual; but, at the same 
time, it takes care to tie the individual into 
the social group and to make him a co- 
operative member of society. 


* * %-K * 


Such things are not learned from books; 
they are generalized from experience. 
Today our schools stress activity, achieve- 
ment, and generalization as much as 
knowledge. They are becoming more and 
more children’s communities, full of dyna- 
mic, pulsating life. Study, learning and 
reciting are taking on new meanings. 
School work is really being remodeled to 
produce the effects parents desire, even 
though the means employed do not always 
win the parents’ immediate approval. 
Parents who look behind the scenes, how- 
ever, will find teachers and many other 
educational agents busily doing their 
utmost to modify current practice in 
teaching to make it contribute more 
directly and more efficiently to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 


S. A. Courtis, 
Detroit Educational Bulletin, January, 1928. 


FREE TRIPS TO EUROPE 
OFFERED TO TEACHERS 


Teachers who have been dreaming of a 
trip to Europe will have an opportunity to 
make their dreams come true without 
paying the necessary price, if they win the 
prizes, offered by The World Review for the 
best essays on ‘“‘Travel As an Educator.” 
There are no unusual conditions attached 
to the contest. The awards will depend 
entirely upon the merit of the essays as a 
convincing exposition of the educational 
value of travel. The prizes are announced 
as follows: 


First Prize—Trip to Europe,—the famous 
Collegiate Tour of the Art Crafts Guild, 
personally conducted in congenial parties, 
all expenses paid—five glorious weeks 
abroad, sailing from Montreal on a Cana- 
dian Pacific Empress Liner, and visiting 
England, Holland, Belgium and France 
(with extensions to Italy and Switzerland 
by arrangement). 


Second Prize—Shorter Trip to Europe— 
three weeks abroad—the 23-days’ Col- 
legiate Tour of the Art Crafts Guild—also 
sailing from Montreal or Quebec on a 
Canadian Pacific Liner, and including 
either a week in Paris or a week in London. 


Third Prize—Collegiate Tour to the 
Pacific Coast and National Parks—start- 
ing from Chicago and returning to Chicago, 
a 2-weeks’ trip visiting Yellowstone, 
Spokane, Seattle and Mt. Rainier National 
Park. 


Fourth Prize—Great Lakes Cruise— 
from Buffalo or Cleveland on splendid lake 
steamships to Detroit, Mackinac Island 
and Chicago and return to starting point. 


Fifth Prize—One hundred dollars credit 
on any European Tour of the Art Crafts 
Guild, good in any year. 


Sixth Prize—Fifty dollars credit on any 
European Tour of the Art Crafts Guild. 

Prizes are also offered to students in 
junior and senior high schools throughout 
the country for essays on the same topic, 
“Travel As an Educator.” 


For further information regarding these 
prizes, teachers should write to The World 
Review, Mount Morris, Illinois. The con- 
test closes on April 1, 1928 and awards will 
be made in time for the winners to enjoy 
their trips this summer. 


Teach More Spanish in the Schools 


By O. K. Davis, 
Secretary, The National Foreign Trade Council, India House, New York City 


If business men are united on one sug- 
gestion for improving the language instruc- 
tion in American schools with a view to 
bringing it more in line with the practical 
needs of the near future, it is to teach more 
Spanish. There is no language which has 
more rapidly increased in practical use 
among Americans in the last ten years in 
all phases of our international commerce, 
accompanied by greater intimacy and 
closer understanding with the Latin Ameri- 
can peoples who, for their part have turned 
to the United States as never before to 
appreciate and embrace the American 
standard of living. 


Similarly, we understand and respect the 
Latin American, for our part, more than 
ever before. And we find ourselves com- 
mitted to selling them one-third of all the 
manufactured goods exported from this 
country, a year by year process of intricate 
mutual dealing in which thousands of 
young Americans are going to be called 
on to carry on the connection. No ele- 
ment in our future growth offers more un- 
limited possibilities than this new under- 
standing between the Americas, and no 
American with imagination doubts that 
the future development of Latin America 
during the twentieth century will rival the 
growth of our own nation during the nine- 
teenth. 


Our ASTONISHING TRADE PROGRESS 
SOUTHWARD 


The boldly outstanding fact in American 
trade development during the last fifteen 
years is the astonishing progress made by 
our producers and traders in the art and 
science of exporting, and particularly of 
exporting to Latin America, all of whose 
twenty Republics save two speak the 
Spanish language. 


The United States is now the first 
supplier of goods to every republic in Latin 


America except Paraguay, and there is only 
one per cent difference between the British 
Trade with Paraguay and ours. The 
great preponderance of our exports south- 
ward is made up of finished manufactures. 
Practically one fifth of our entire export 
trade finds its market in the countries 
between the Rio Grande and Cape Horn. 
Our imports from Latin America are habit- 
ually greater in value by about a hundred 
million dollars than our exports to those 
countries. The total of our foreign trade 
with them is approximately two billion 
dollars a year. 


This represents an astounding develop- 
ment in the last ten or fifteen years. Our 
exports to Latin America have more than 
trebled in value since 1913. In that year 
our sales to the markets South of the Rio 
Grande aggregated only about $300,000,000. 
Last year they were well over $900,000,000. 
In 1910 we furnished 14 per cent of 
South America’s imports against 86 per 
cent by the rest of the world. Last year 
our share was 28 per cent, and the rest of 
the world had dropped to 72 per cent. 


In Central America and the West Indies 
combined our share of their import trade 
grew in the same period from 25 per cent 
to 373% per cent. In Central America 
alone it increased from 40 per cent to 66 
per cent. No other country in the world 
has made such a record. 


Throughout the whole of Latin America 
we are selling more of our products today 
than are our three principal competitors— 
England, Germany and France, put to- 
gether. Our priority of interest is firmly 
established, and it is time that this should 
be recognized at home together with the 
responsibilities it entails. 


Way Americans HAvE MApE Goop 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


When we come to an investigation of the 
reasons for this remarkable development 
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in our valuable trade with these Spanish 
speaking countries we find, at once, and 
every open-minded investigator so reports, 
that we have greatly improved our under- 
standing of the markets. More and more 
Americans have learned and are learning 
the Spanish language, really learning it, 
getting acquainted with its intricacies and 
possibilities as well as its beauties. There 
are thousands of Americans today who are 
far beyond the Si Senor and muchas 
gracias stage. They can tell the difference 
between sewing and cooking by sight and 
sound and have no more need of an inter- 
preter in a government office or counting 
house, or, for that matter, in a drawing- 
room than in a restaurant. It counts, has 
counted and will continue to count. 


Along with the improvement ‘in the 
ability to use the Spanish language there 
has come vastly better understanding of 
Latin American psychology and culture. 
This has been accompanied by a corres- 
ponding change in the character and 
qualifications of American commercial 
representatives for Latin American coun- 
tries. Simp has been replaced by Simpatico. 
Brass tactics have given place to tact. 
I would not undertake to say whether it is 
this better understanding that has pro- 
duced all the better trade or whether im- 
proving trade has also improved under- 
standing and relations. Surely it is not so 
very far fetched to infer that better and 
more wide-spread knowledge of the Spanish 
language has had its effect in both 
directions. 


There are, of course, other factors which 
have contributed strong influence to the 
improvement of trade and of commercial 
relations with Latin America. To begin 
at the foundations, transportation and 
communication, the two great funda- 
mentals of civilization have been vastly 
improved. Steamship service is faster and 
more frequent, with traveling accommoda- 
tions as fine as can be found on any ocean. 
One natural result of this has been an 
increase of travel both ways. More 


Americans have visited Latin American 
countries and more Latin Americans have 
come to the United States. The addition 
of 10,000 miles to the American Cable 
system has given us an All American 
service all around South America, a factor 
that is not to be overlooked when con- 


EUROPE 


— aaa 
| STUDENT AND STANDARD TOURS i 
| Parties sailing from New York and Montrealin May, 


June and July. Good accommodations, experienced 
conductors, thorough sightseeing, moderate prices, 
Liberal terms to organizers, 


Write for descriptive booklet, 
| BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU, _ 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


sidering the causes of trade expansion. 

Increasing knowledge of Latin American 
countries and peoples has brought, inevit- 
ably more opportunities for favorable 
investment of American capital. Such 
investment has grown with great rapidity, 
especially in the last few years, until now 
we have a total of some five billions of 
American dollars at work south of the 
Rio Grande, most of them energetically 
stimulating the production of the countries 
where they are domiciled. And this also 
counts, both for better trade and for better 
relations. 








Our FOREIGN TRADERS LOOK TO 
Pan AMERICA 

It is also worth more than passing 
comment that when the Fifteenth National 
Foreign Trade Convention meets in Hous- 
ton on April 25th, 26th and 27th next, 
Latin American visitors will be present 
from all the larger countries south of us, 
and 1,500 of the leading American foreign 
trade executives will turn their minds to 
friendly co-operation with these nations as 
the most important field of business states- 
manship now available for the United 
States. 

It would surely seem to any open-minded 
person, in conclusion, that the language 
of a great continent—and that portion of 
the world with which our practical relations 
are more rapidly increasing than with any 
other—is not merely important but vital 
to our schools, and that the appeal for more 
Spanish in our schools should receive a con- 
clusive and wholly sufficient answer in 
terms of a curriculum expanded to meet 
modern needs. 











| BROWNIE NAME CARDS 
{® 50 Perfect Name Cards with 
Genuine Leather Case 50c 
IZE card 1% x 2%. Choice of black or 
pe tan leather. Name in Old Engtish 
coin or money order Satisfection 
guaranteed or money refunded. 
Agents Wanted 
MIDGET CARD SHOP, INC. 
Bridge Sc, New Cumberiaad, Pa 
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CALENDAR OF KENTUCKY SUMMER SESSION 





INSTITUTION 


LOCATION of 


DATES 





June 11 to July 14 























University of Kentucky Lexington 2 July 16 to August 18 
Union College Barbourville ........ 1 June 4 to July 7 
June 4 to July 7 
Morehead Teachers College Morehead .............. 2 July 9 to August 11 
June 11 to July 14 
Berea College Berea 2 July 16 to August 18 








Western Kentucky State Teachers College..|Bowling Green...... 


June 4 to July 2 
2 July 9 to August 12 





Murray State Normal School and 





June 4 to July 13 

















Teachers College ce), ee 2 July 16 to August 24 
Georgetown College Georgetown.......... 1 June 12 to August 11 
Eastern Kentucky State Normal School June 4 to July 6 

and Teachers College Richmond ............ 2 July 9 to August 10 




















EDUCATION 


Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
And a farm boy sat on the other. 

Mark Hopkins came as a pedagogue 
And taught as an elder brother. 

I don’t care what Mark Hopkins taught— 

If his Latin was small and his Greek was 
naught— 

For the farmer’s boy he thought, thought 
he, 
All through lecture time and quiz, 
“The kind of a man I mean to be 

Is the kind of a man Mark Hopkins is!”’ 


ee Oe Se 


No printed page nor spoken plea 

May teach young hearts what men should 
be— 

Not all the books on all the shelves, 

But what the teachers are themselves. 

For education is: Making men; 

So it is now, so was it when 
Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
And a farm boy sat on the other. 

ARTHUR GUITERMAN 





Booklet of 200 All- 
Expense Tours, 


$195 and up. Sent 
Free. Collegiate 
Tours, 700 schools 
and colleges rep- 
resented in 1927. 
ALLEN TOURS. Inc. 
156 BOYLSTON ST 


B ; 
BOSTON, MASS. 





DISCIPLINE IN LEARNING 
JAMEs E. RUSSELL 


Leadership in the future will not come 
by chance. Scientific precision will replace 
guesswork. Exact knowledge must pre- 
vail in high places. Something may be 
done to improve scholarship in our secon- 
dary schools on the part of those who can 
use it, but the American secondary school 
has other duties beside the making of 
scholars. Granting the necessity of scholar- 
ship, the heaviest load must be carried by 
our colleges and university schools. They 
have no need to encourage initiative in 
thought or action in their students; young 
Americans exhibit independence enough 
when left to themselves. But what our 
students do need is to learn how to study, 
how to do straightforward logical thinking, 
how to round out an intellectual task in 
scholarly fashion; in a word, they need 
discipline in learning. The only way to 
attain this result is by straightforward 
instruction under a master. Desultory 
teaching with the assignment of tasks to be 
done at home will not do it. Threats and 
browbeating will not do it. University 
teachers might well learn a lesson from 
business, where the responsible heads train 
their subordinates in all kindness, but 
tolerate no mistakes and permit no guess- 
work.—School Life, January 1928. 
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University of Kentucky 


SUMMER SESSION, 1928 


First Term, June 11 to July 14 Second Term, July 16 to August 18 


un 





FRANK L, McVEY, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


The Program for the Summer of 1928 

Courses for teachers in elementary and secondary schools, for supervisors, principals, 
superintendents, and college teachers. 

121 undergraduate courses; 125 graduate courses; 83 instructors, offering courses in 
Arts and Sciences, Agriculture, Education, Commerce, Engineering, and Law. 

A faculty of exceptional training. 

Excellent facilities for graduate students. Especially equipped for training of princi- 
pals and superintendents in graduate work. Courses leading to M.A., and Ph.D. 
degrees. 

Come to the University of Kentucky and learn about Kentucky’s problems. “We serve 
Kentucky first.” 


FOR CATALOG, WRITE TO THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
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AN INVESTMENT THAT WILL PAY 


Making Mammoth Cave a National 
Park—that is, raising the money to buy 
the 70,000 acres of cave and to give to the 
Federal Government—means more than 
merely providing a wonderful playground 
for ourselves and the rest of the world. 
It isa dollars and cents proposition for every 
one in Kentucky. 


Consider the minimum figures of the 
Mammoth Cave National Park Associa- 
tion. It estimates that 500,000 tourists 
a year will visit the cave area when it 
becomes a National Park. If this tourist 
trade causes $5,000,000 more to be spent 
for gasoline, on the basis of 20 cents a 
gallon, that would add $1,250,000 to the 
revenues of the State in gasoline taxes. A 
million and a quarter dollars will build 
many miles of road. With tourists increas- 
ing the gasoline tax fund, it may be possible 
very shortly to reduce that tax for the 
benefit of Kentuckians who pay it all the 
year around. Even if it is not reduced, an 
increased gasoline tax income probably 
would enable license taxes to be reduced 
for Kentucky motorists. That would help 
everyone. 


Consider the millions of dollars to be 
spent in Kentucky for meals by these 
hundreds of thousands of tourists. That 
does not benefit the restaurant or hotel man 
alone. From the minute the tourist enters 
the State—at Middlesboro, Ashland, Mays- 
ville, Covington, Louisville, Owensboro, 
Paducah or Fulton—he begins spending 
money. Farmers, packers, produce men, 
and all the army of employees in all lines 
of affected business, benefit because of the 
food the tourist must buy. The railroads, 
including stockholders and employees, reap 
their reward, not only in the shape of pas- 
senger revenue, but from hauling food- 
stuffs, oil, gasoline or clothing which the 
tourist purchases. Merchants in cities and 
towns on well-traveled highways already 
know what a golden harvest is to be 
reaped from the motoring public. The 
wholesaler, the manufacturer, the news- 
paper—all from whom the merchant buys— 
reflect the merchant’s prosperity. 


Establishing Mammoth Cave National 
Park will be an investment which will pay 








Distinctive Stationery 


200 Sheets Note Paper $1 
100 Envelopes to Match 


We use pure white, watermarked bond paper, having 
excellent writing surface. Note sheets are 6x7 inches, 
with name and address printed in center at top; name 
and address printed on flap of envelope; choice of colors 
—blue or black, 


This low price makes it necessary that all remittances ac- 
company order, Please write name and address plainly, 


The Standard Printing Co. 


\ Incorporated 
220 S. First St. Louisville, Ky. 























Kentucky big dividends in the future; and 
one of the finest things about this enter- 
prise is that the investment is non-assessa- 
ble, because Uncle Sam pays all the over- 
head.—Louisville Courier-Journal, December 
5, 1927. 


THE MAMMOTH CAVE PARK 


Kentucky faces one of the greatest op- 
portunities which ever came to this State. 
The Congress of the United States has 
resolved to set apart as a national park 
Mammoth Cave and an area surrounding 
it of 70,000 acres, to take it under super- 
vision, to build roads, erect hotels, and give 
it the attention which the great parks of the 
West have received, on condition that the 
necessary acreage is turned over to the 
government as a gift and free of all incum- 
brances. 


A campaign is now under way for the 
purpose of securing the necessary funds. 
This project is approved by all the patriotic, 
civic and fraternal organizations, by the 
leading public men of Kentucky, by the 
health authorities, and by tens of thousands 
of citizens who are alive to the tremendous 
importance of it. 


The park, which lies in the Green River 
country, not only contains Mammoth Cave, 
with a world-wide fame and one of the most 
unique and wonderful natural objects on 
earth, but many other caverns almost 
equally as interesting and awe-inspiring. 
The natural features of the region, more- 
over, in themselves and without the caverns 
which constitute one of the striking 
exhibits of nature in that section, are of a 
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character to make the proposed park one 
of the most popular in the whole series 
under the control of the government. 

Lying at the center of a great circle within 
which are living 76,000,000 people who can 
reach the park within one day even where 
they must travel the longest distance, the 
number of tourists who will be drawn to the 
cave and its surroundings when the park 
has been established it is estimated will 
reach 500,000 a year. 

This means that at least $100,000,000 
will be brought into the State every twelve 
months. Those who come to the park will 
at the same time take occasion to visit other 
historic and scenic attractions in Kentucky, 
so that with the highway system completed 
the State may confidently look forward to a 
great tide of travel from all sections of the 
country. 

Around this proposed park, lying in the 
heart of Kentucky, are a group of thickly 
populated and rich cities from Chicago, 
Detroit and Cleveland on the north, to 
Memphis, Atlanta, Birmingham and Nash- 
villeon the south. From these centers and 
from all the surrounding states streams of 
traffic will flow this way, increasing in 
volume with the years. 

No area has greater recreational or health- 
giving opportunities and advantages. Beau- 
tiful, dashing streams green as emerald; 
clear, pure springs; a rugged wilderness of 
wooded heights and deep gorges, await the 
visitor and offer entertainment, instruction 
and glorious freedom. All Kentucky could 
spend a vacation there and find more enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction than in any of the 
regions which now attract thousands of 
tourists to the north, and the west, and the 
east. 

Moreover, the Mammoth Cave National 
Park, unlike many others, will be an attrac- 
tion both winter and summer because of 
its mild climate, its few days of cold, snow 
and sleet, and the fact that the constant 
temperature of the caverns is 58 degrees 
in all seasons of the year. 

The sum of $2,500,000 must be raised. 
If every person in the State gave only a 
dollar, this amount could be realized. No 
one should decline to give something. Many 
will give largely. The project cannot be 
permitted to fail for want of support. As 
an investment no greater opportunity was 
ever given the people.—Lexington Leader, 
December 4, 1927. 





A wealth of help 
for your Orthophonic 
second semester 








1 The new Orthophonic catalog is now 

ready! Brimful of records grouped as 
to subjects you teach, grouped as to 
grades. Every record Orthophonic ex- 
cept a few foreign ones in the Geog- 
raphy section. With bright bits of in- 
spiring hints as to how to use these 
records in class. Just looking over these 
pages gives you ideas—even if you 
haven't yet the records. The catalog is 
free on request. 


2 But you will want the records! New 

and Orthophonic (new ones all the 
time). Songs, rhythms, instrumental 
music, accompaniments for group sing- 
ing, folk dances, spirituals, records like 
fire in illumining this lesson, and that 
—in making the children eager. Some- 
times 6 to 8 selections on a single 75c 
record. 75c up. 


3 Also, just off the press, is the new 

revised, “What We Hear in Music,”— 
the splendid text by Anne Shaw Faulk- 
ner (Mrs. Marx Obendorfer). Used 
in thousands of schools. This throws 
a brilliance on every Orthophonic Rec- 
ord you have, or want to have. 600 
pages profusely illustrated. 


4 Then there are the bright colored 

charts! Almost life-size. Of every in- 
strument of the orchestra, including the 
bassoon. In their true gold, sepia and 
colors. These let the children see what 
they hear. A fresh bit of education that 
pleases state supervisors. Full set of 
20 charts, includes teacher’s handbook, 
and two double-faced records that re- 
produce the tones of the instruments. 


5 And there’s the New School Ortho- 
phonic Victrola! Movable; with locks; 
with a shelf that lifts into a desk— 
with every improved necessity for school 
use. Sensible, beautiful cabinet, and 
that clear trueness of tone possible only 
, with “matched impedance.” List price 
$175. Visit your Victor dealer to see 
all the Orthophonic equipment now 
ready. Or write us. 








oe The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING 
MACHINE CO, 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
U.S. A. 











Book Reviews 


HEALTH HABITS, BOOK II, By 
BURKHARD, CHAMBERS AND JMARONEY, 
Lyons AND CARNAHAN, Chicago, III. 


The text, ‘‘Health Habits,’”’ is Book II in 
the Health, Happiness and Success series. 
This text is suitable for use in the inter- 
mediate grades and also the early upper 
grades. This book lays the foundation in 
the development of health habits. The 
subject matter is within the common 
experiences and interests of the pupils. 
From their acquired knowledge of bodily 
structure and their already developed 
health practices the pupils are led to less 
familiar details of bodily structure and 
functions and to the re-enforcement of 
hygienic practices or the initiation of new 
ones. 


The ‘Helpful Things to Do’ and the 
“Health Problems and Questions” at the 
end of each chapter will help in supervised 
study. 


SUPERVISION AND TEACHING OF 
READING, By Jutta M. Harris, H. L. 
DONOVAN AND THOMAS ALEXANDER; pub- 
lished by Johnson Publishing Company, 
Richmond, Virginia, 1927; 474 pages. 


This is an excellent volume. It is well 
written, clear and complete. It is based 
upon sound psychology and upon the best 
information available on the teaching of 
reading. It should be read by every 
supervisor and teacher of reading. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
FARM, By JAmEs G. NEEDHAM; published 
by the Comstock Publishing Company, 
Ithaca, New York, 1916; 348 pages. 
Price $1.50. 


This is a book on the sources of agri- 
culture. It deals with such topics as the 


farm soil, the fruits of the farm, the farm 
wood lot, farm animals, farm crops, woods, 
insects, birds, and such other topics as to 
make a natural history that is complete, 
interesting and helpful. 


MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY 
FRENCH WITH EXERCISES, By Isi- 
DORE H. B. Spiers; published by Ginn & 
Company, 1925. Price $0.80. 


The purpose of this book, as is stated in 
the preface is ‘‘to give in tabular form the 
main facts that govern French usage.” 
It is divided into two parts, the first of 
which consists of the conjugation of the two 
auxiliary verbs, a verb of each conjugation 
with English meaning for each form, and the 
principal parts of a number of irregular 
verbs. The latter half of the first division 
of the book is devoted to general rules deal- 
ing with special grammatical topics such as 
the partitive construction, agreement of 
participles, uses of subjunctive and others. 
The second part of the book consists of 
exercises based on each grammatical prin- 
ciple dealt with in the first part. The 
method of presentation is that of the old 
grammatical method, since the rules are all 
given in the first part and the drill exercises 
follow the rules. The rules are stated 
clearly and concisely but too few examples 
are used to illustrate the rule. The com- 
pletion exercises in the second part on the 
various grammatical principles are excel- 
lent and give abundant practice in applying 
the principles stated in the rules, and the 
attention is called to only one grammatical 
topic ata time. This ‘“‘manual” will meet 
a certain need, especially in classes where 
emphasis is laid on grammar. 


SCIENCE OF ANIMAL LIFE, By 
WILLIAM M. Barrows; published by World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1927; 
390 pages. Price $1.76. 


Science of Animal Life is general animal 
biology in terms of modern knowledge. It 
deals with big ideas. The author has 
selected a line of related facts for a satis- 
factory brief course built around a limited 
number of principles, wide in their applica- 
tions. There is purpose to the book, which 
will leave the student with a definite 
impression and a new point of view. 


Science of ‘‘Animal Life’ will furnish 
a good half year course in zoology either 
alone or as the animal part of an effective 
year course in biology. 
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MODERN EDUCATIONAL THEO- 
RIES, By Boyp H. Bopg; published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1927; 351 
pages. 


It is stated in the preface that it is the 
purpose of this volume to assist the reader 
in securing perspective with reference to the 
various movements and tendencies that are 
embodied in the educational thinking of 
the present time. The book is divided 
into four parts as follows: 


Part I, “The American Tradition of 
Doctor Mocracy;’” Part II, ‘Theories of 
Curriculum Construction;”’ Part III, “The 
New Psychology of Learning;’’ Part IV, 
“Education and the Democratic Ideal.” 
It is a valuable book and will find a promi- 
nent place in educational literature. 


UNITED STATES, ITS PAST AND 
PRESENT, By H. W. ELson; published 
by American Book Company, 1926; 550 
pages. 


This book written primarily for pupils 
in Grades VII and VIII is an accurate, con- 
densed and interesting narrative of our 
national development. The author empha- 
sizes human interests and human action 
for the purpose of interesting grade pu- 
pils, giving at the same time adequate 
treatment for a book of this grade of the 
more mature subjects such as tariffs, 
finances, modern inventions and foreign 
relations. The maps contained in the book 
are excellent and the side talks at the close 
of the chapters are intensely interesting. 
The illustrations have been carefully chosen 
and a description under each picture 
explains its significance. 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS OF, 


MODERN EDUCATION, By Epwarp H. 
REISNER; published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1927; 513 pages. 


This is an excellent textbook dealing with 
the history of education from the education 
of the Greeks in the Homeric Age to the 
recovery of the classical heritage in the 
sixteenth century. The content is well 
organized, the book is written in an interest- 
ing way, and it is well illustrated. It will 


Serve its purpose as a text in an admirable 
way. 


FARM ECONOMICS, By F. W. Howe; 
published by the American Book Company, 
Cincinnati, 1926; 212 pages. 


This book was written to teach pupils 
in Junior High School some of the essentials 
of business success in farming and is chiefly 
concerned with the study of the principles 
underlying successful farming—the business 
of running a farm in such a manner as to 
make it pay. It deals with facts only as 
they illustrate and emphasize the principles 
of sound economics as applicable to the 


-individual farm. Some of the important 


questions included are farm income and 
profits; farm records and accounts; prices 
and marketing of farm products; farm 
ownership and tenancy; and the desirability 
of farming as compared with other kinds of 
business. 


The organization of the book is simple 
and logical; the subject matter is easy to 
understand and the teacher will find it a 
very practical text. 


OUR SURROUNDINGS. An Elemen- 
tary General Science, By ARTHUR G. 
CLEMENT, M. C. COLLISTER, and ERNEST 
L. TuurstTon; published by the Iroquois 
Publishing Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
1928; 628 pages. Price $1.68. 


This book brings the world to the pupil 
in an unusually interesting way. It treats 
every subject incorporated in such a way 
as to capture the interest of the reader. 
The illustrations are exceptionally good, 
the content of genuine worth, and the 
method of approach such as to make it 
easily taught. General science teachers 
should welcome an opportunity to examine 
this text. 


A SECOND BOOK OF LYRICAL 
POETRY, By H. A. TREBLE AND G. H. 
VALLINS; published by Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, New York City, 
1926; 95 pages. Price 45 cents. 


This is another collection of lyric poems. 
In organization the Second Book is quite 
like the first one presented by the same 
authors. In content it is wholly different 
and is worth reading. 
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Welcome to K. E. A. Convention 


Our latchstring is on the outside and we want you to 
feel free to use the services of the CENTRAL SCHOOL 
SUPPLY CO., in any way that is convenient to you. 


We can make your hotel reservations and assist you 
in other matters—call on us. 


Don’t fail to look us up at our booths in Convention 
Hall. Our display will be larger and better this year. 


See our many special new items of equipment. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


311-13 W. Main St. - Louisville, Ky. 




















Che Srelharh 


Louisville’s Leading Hotel 


Corner 4th and Walnut Streets 


Designated as Official Hotel for K. E. A. Convention. 
Delegates should make reservations at once. 
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